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KNOW YOUR COPYRIGHT 
By Louis C. Smith, 
Senior Attorney, Copyright Office 


CARDBOARD COPS 
~ By Julius Long 


THAT PROFESSIONAL 
TOUCH 
By Stuart Foster 
e 
MOSTLY PERSONAL 
By Margaret A. Bartlett 


THERE ARE NO 
“CRAWDADS” IN 
ARGENTINA 
By Charles Carson 


VARIOUS FORMS OF 
DIALOGUE 
By Marguerite Ross Davy 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
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By William W. Pratt and 
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THE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 


—offers unexcelled vacation facilities with 
three weeks of intensive, individualized 
workshop study in the novel, short story, 
juvenile writing, non-fiction, poetry, and 
drama under the leadership of: 
HARRY SHAW (Director) 
JOHN MASON BROWN 
MARK SCHORER 
VINCENT McHUGH 
FLORENCE CRANNELL MEANS 
THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 
JOHN R. TUNIS 
and other writers, editors, and publishers 
to be announced. 
July 26 to August 13 
Approved for Veterans Training 
Address Inquiries to: 


The Secretary 
THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Business Journalism 
ITS FUNCTION AND ITS FUTURE 
By JULIAN ELFENBEIN 


Editorial Director, Haire Publishing Company 


THE STORY OF “KNOW HOW” 


A manual of trade paper practice for .. . 
Editors — Publishers — Advertising Agencies 
Teachers -— Writers — Business Leaders 
Government Officials 


Trade paper writers will learn how to recog- 


nize and interpret news . . . to distinguish be- 
tween propaganda and improper-ganda . . . to 
interview business leaders . . . to write good 


headlines. They will learn 194 terms used in 
business journalism. They will get an insight 
into the publication of a business magazine 
that will help them in their interviewing and 
writing. 

Price of this Manual of Trade Journal Prac- 
tice, written by a man with 18 years of prac- 
tical experience as a working business journal- 
ist in the fields of cistribution, is $4.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it 
now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, 

WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. 

FICTION 


RADIO 

ENGLISH 

JOURNALISM 

HOW TO STUDY 

PROFESSIONAL \ pysiic sPEAKING 
TRAINING HUMOR & GAG WRITING 
/ MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 
FOR PROB. OF THE PROF. WRITER 

ARTICLE & FEATURE 
WRITERS ADVERTISING 

PUBLICITY 

NEWSPAPER 

JUVENILE 

SCREEN 
(Approved for Veterans, also non-quota 


Foreign Students) 

Established in 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual manuscript 
criticism. . . . Personal, directed writing. For in- 
formation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
6001 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


THIRD ANNUAL 
UTAH WRITERS 


CONFERENCE 
June 21-26, 1948 


Augmenting the regular staff will be the 
following visiting writers and critics: 


Peter Viereck, Poet 


Wilbur Lang Schramm, Short Story Writer 
and Critic 


Grant H. Redford, Short Story Writer, Play- 
wright 


Virginia E. Sorensen, Novelist 


Lectures, workshop sessions, manuscript 
criticism. In the recreation center of the 
Rockies. For full information write 


Professor Ira N. Hayward 
UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 
LOGAN, UTAH 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


If a contest for a male editor 
had been sponsored by Madem- 
oiselle, based on the photographs 
of young eligibles, we would have 
expected George Davis to be the 
winner. (See our cover. Wouldn't 
your) Mr. Davis is fiction editor 
of this “magazine for smart young 
women.” Beyond that we can 
tell you litthke about him. We 
wrote for his picture because we 
had seen him mentioned as an 
editor who had the interest of 
young writers at heart. “Fine!” 
we thought. “This should make something of spe- 
cial interest to our young writer-readers.” We 
asked him for details and waited. We air- 
mailed another request and waited. Finally 
we had to go to press. George must have been on 
vacation or snowed under with work. So we're 
sorry that we can’t tell you just what Madem- 
oiselle’s fiction editor looks for in selecting stories 
for his magazine, or just how he lends a helping 
hand to the aspiring writer; but we can say this: 
Mademoiselle is largely made up of illustrated 
fashion news, and _ staff-written departments, arti- 
cles on health and beauty, design for living, jobs 
and features, etc., with three times as many inter- 
esting features as fiction. The May issue carried 
only two pieces of fiction, but six vacation-theme 
articles, mostly devoted to Canada. 

© © © 

Questions regarding some phase of copyrighting 
are among the most frequent in our miscellaneous 
mail. So we feel sure that a great majority of our 
readers will be delighted to find in this issue an 
article—“Know Your Copyright”’—by Louis C. 
Smith, Senior Attorney, Copyright Office, The Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. We are 
very grateful to Mr. Smith for taking the time out 
of his full hours to write so helpfully for our 
readers; also for his offer to write for us a “Copy- 
right Quiz,” should sufficient questions result. — 

© © © 

And speaking of letters in the mail, we find such 
interesting things! Poor Minerva’s song-poem 
MUSIC, 4 A photo of a yawning 
Clty 0d A long poem, several short ones dedicated 
to Mortimer. . . . : A little box of crushed rose petals 
with someone's notation “From Your John.”... A 
copy of an invitation from The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, on the back of which is repro- 
duced Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, edited pre- 
sumably by one of the editor’s assistants our good 
friend Arthur Carhart complained about recently. 
Some choice examples: “Four score years and ten.” 
(“Much too stilted. Say eighty-seven.”) “Brought 
forth (‘Founded’ is a good word.) .” “. . . proposi- 
tion that all men.” (“Don’t overlook the women.) .” 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


“.. . that that nation” (“Dreadful!) .” Final com- 
ment: “Sorry, you'll have to do this all over again.” 
© © 


Julius W. Long, of the law firm of Long & Long, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, (“Cardboard Cops”) is not a 


newcomer to A. & J. His “Writing Against the 
Law” appeared in our August, 1945, issue. “Though 
I'm still doing magazine stories,” he says, “I’m 
convinced that no one can get far in detective fic- 
tion without booklengths.” His first was “Keep 
the Coffins Coming.” 

© © 

Will Strong, Chairman of the Committee, West- 
ern States Poetry Day and vice-president for South- 
ern California of Poets of the Pacific, Inc., writes 
us that poetry groups and literary clubs in Cali- 
fornia and other Western states are urging the 
governors of their respective states to set aside 
October 15 as Western States Poetry Day. Colo- 
rado already has its Poetry Week, and last year 
the governor of Texas named October 15 official 
Poetry Day. On this date, schools and churches 
cooperated on poetry programs, newspapers printed 
poems and radio stations gave time to poetry and 
poets. 

© © © 

When Stuart Foster Kemp, of Columbus, Ohio, 
was 18, he sold his first story. Since then his 
stories, articles and poems have appeared in over 
40 publications. At present he is working on a 
semi-historical novel (“Winds of Kishaoo Valley”) . 
Yet, absorbed as he is in his own work, he still is 
willing to help a fellow-writer, as witness his arti- 
cle, “That Professional Touch.” . . . A professional 
critic and a ghost writer who sell their own ma- 
terial widely have articles in this issue. . . . Charles 
Carson (“There Are No Crawdads in Argentina’) 
and Marguerite Ross Davy (“Various Forms of 
Dialogue’) . 

© © © 

Strictly Personal . . . Dick and Marie and Baby 
Richey will soon be here for the summer (Dick 
will start work on his doctorate), and I suppose I 
will revert to an old practice—juggling a warm lit- 
tle bunch of baby across my lap while I type. .. . 
Which brings to mind one of the loveliest pictures 
from our early married life my memory has re- 
tained. Following doctor's orders to John to “leave 
the city—get out of newspaper work—go inland— 
and rest,” John and I, with our few months’ old 
baby, left Vancouver and went to Okanagan Land- 
ing (British Columbia) , where the railroad stopped 
and travelers completed their journey south by 
boat. 

We had gone with well-laid plans. John had 
arranged to cover the rich farm territory for the 
Vancouver Province which was planning to inau- 
gurate a Farm Page. He had already established 
editorial connections with a number of Canadian 
farm magazines, and now, free from newspaper 
work, he would devote himself to farm interview- 
ing and writing. ... Then World War I broke. The 
Province had to give up plans for the Farm Page; 
the farm papers found themselves without paper, 
and without income to permit payment for edito- 
rial material. Wrote one editor, “We'll give you so 
many subscriptions for each article you write. You 
can sell those subscriptions, and keep all the 
money.” But John was no subscription salesman. 
.. . And Canadian people weren’t subscribing for 
any new magazines. 

It had taken our tiny capital to make the trip 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Can we go on reaching them with YOUR material? 


NEW TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national maga- 
zines, or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss 
handling your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Cana- 
dian sales, and 20% on British and all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysis 
and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keep 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengihs; information on terms for 
other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new 
clients. Personal collaboration service—where the agency works with the writer from plot idea 
through finished script and sale—by arrangement; information upon request. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency @ 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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| KNOW YOUR COPYRIGHT 


Senior Attorney, Copyright Office 


THE literary property in an author’s unpub- 
lished manuscript is automatically protected in 
this country from the moment of its creation by 
virtue of the so-called common law, which has its 
source in long standing opinions of both Ameri- 
can and English courts and which has in certain 
instances been formalized in state statutes. No one 
can steal an author’s manuscript or infringe upon 
the rights which he possesses in the intangible 
personal property represented by the words he has 
expressed in the manuscript, without becoming 
liable to the author for damages, and when neces- 
sary to an injunction to prevent further infringe- 
ment. The thief also subjects himself to criminal 
prosecution. 

This form of protection for an unpublished 
work continues in perpetuity unless the author 
either dedicates his work to the public or secures 
another and more effective form of protection 
known as statutory copyright which can be ob- 
tained for certain classes of unpublished works and 
all published works. ‘There is a real difference be- 
tween common law protection and that secured by 
compliance with the provisions of the copyright 
statutes. ‘To enforce your rights prior to obtaining 
copyright, it is usually necessary that you sue in a 
State court and you may have great difficulty in 
proving your actual damages. It is different in the 
case of a statutory copyright in that the case comes 
before a Federal court, where, if actual damages 
cannot be proven, one is entitled to statutory dam- 
ages which in nearly every case assure the author, 
when the court finds the work infringed, dam- 
ages ranging from $250 to $5000. Among some 
of the other advantages of statutory copyright is 
the one whereby the author is given a means to 
register his copyright claim in the Copyright Of- 
fice at Washington and have issued to him a 
certificate of registration which he can use as 
prima facie evidence of his ownership of the copy- 
right. 

All copyright statutes in this country are en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States by 
virtue of Article 1, Section 8, of the Constitution 
which provides that Congress shall have power to 
promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries. ‘There have been a number of Copy- 
right Acts since the first came into being in 1790. 
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The Act of July 30, 1947, a codification of the 
Copyright Act of March 4, 1909, as amended is now 
in force. 

An author is interested, of course, in knowing 
how statutory copyright is obtained and for what 
works it can be secured. The Copyright Act pro- 
vides that copyright can be secured for the writings 
of an author; and for the convenience of both the 
public and the Copyright Office in registering 
claims to copyright, the Act lists thirteen broad 
classes of works in which copyright can be claimed, 
and further provides that those categories shall not 
be held to limit the subject matter of copyright. 
Among the classes of works named are books (a 
broad term including even a single sheet or card 
upon which literary matter appears), periodicals 
and newspapers ( including contributions to those 
publications), works prepared for oral delivery 
(which include certain forms of radio and_tele- 
vision scripts), dramatic and musical works, and 
motion pictures. Also listed are maps, drawings, 
photographs and works of art. You may wonder 
how a photograph or a motion picture can be 
considered the writing of an author. It was as 
early as 1884 that the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that a photograph was a 
“writing” of an author. Since movies are in effect 
merely projections of a series of photographs, they 
also are considered writings of an author. 


It is not difficult to secure a copyright in this 
country. Unlike a patent, the Government does not 
grant a copyright, but instead the Copyright Act 
sets up a very easy procedure for the author to 
obtain a copyright merely by complying with a few 
simple provisions. 

Statutory copyright can be secured by an author 
when he publishes his work simply by placing the 
correct notice of copyright upon all the copies. A 
work is said to be published when copies, repro- 
duced by some process, are placed on sale, sold or 
publicly distributed. On the other hand, the de- 
livery of a lecture or the performance of a drama 
on the stage or radio is not publication. 

The copyright notice to be placed on all pub- 
lished copies consists of three important elements; 
the word “Copyright,” the year date of publication 
and the name of the copyright claimant. Thus if 
John Doe is the copyright owner, the notice in his 
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work published this year would read “Copyright 
1948 by John Doe.” 

In the case of a book the notice should appear 
either upon the title page or the verso thereof. 
The position of the copyright notice varies with 
certain other classes of works. In the case of a 
periodical or newspaper it must appear on the title 
page or the first page of text of each separate num- 
ber or under the title heading. The most appro- 
priate place for the notice covering contributions 
to periodicals and newspapers is immediately under 
the title of the contribution. 


An abbreviated form of the notice may be used 
in place of the full form of notice upon maps, 
drawings, works of art, photographs and_ prints. 
That notice consists of “C” placed within a circle, 
followed by the initials, monogram, mark or sym- 
bol of the copyright proprietor, provided that on 
‘some accessible portion of such copies his name 
shall appear. 


After copyright has been secured by the simple 
procedure of publication with the copyright no- 
tice, the copyright owner is then obligated to de- 
posit two copies of his work (or in the case of a 
periodical contribution, one complete issue of the 
periodical in which it appears) in the Copyright 
Office at Washington with an application for the 
registration of his copyright claim and the statutory 
fee of $4.00. If everything received is in order, 
there will be promptly issued a certificate of copy- 
right registration. The certificate is a most impor- 
tant document to possess should it be necessary to 
go into court at a later date to seek an injunction 
or damages as the result of infringement of copy- 
right. When certificates are lost, duplicates are 
issued upon the payment of a fee of $1.00. 


Thus far, only published works have been men- 
tioned in connection with statutory copyright, but 
an author need not always wait until publication 
to secure statutory copyright should he prefer its 
protection to that provided by the common law. 


Copyright can be obtained under the provisions 
of the Copyright Act now in force for certain classes 
of works prior to their being reproduced in copies 
for sale. Included in this group are works pre- 
pared for oral delivery, dramatic compositions, 
musical compositions, drawings, works of art, 
photographs and motion pictures. Here, too, the 
procedure to secure copyright is comparatively 
simple. All the author need do is to deposit in 
the Copyright Office a copy, or in some cases, an 
identifying reproduction of his work, accompanied 
by an application for registration of the copyright 
claim and a fee of $4.00. The copyright protec- 
tion for the unpublished work commences on the 
date the copy with claim of copyright and registra- 
tion fee is received in the Copyright Office. In 
the case of a published work it is different in that 
the copyright begins on the date the work is 
published with the notice of copyright and not 
when the published copies are deposited with ap- 
plication and fee in the Copyright Office. 


It often occurs that an author secures a copy- 
right for his unpublished work and at a later date 
reproduces the work with the copyright notice in 
copies for sale. Even though he has already ob- 
tained a copyright prior to publication he is not 
exempted from making the deposit of the two 
published copies with an application and a fee of 
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“You'll be carried over right after my 
portable, dear.” 


$4.00 for registration and certificate covering the 
published work. 

Authors can obtain printed application forms for 
registration of their copyright claims, in addition 
to helpful instructions, free upon request, by ad- 
dressing the Register of Copyrights, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Care should be 
used to state clearly the nature of the work so that 
the courrect form and instructions will be supplied. 


It is not always the author who claims the copy- 
right. He may have assigned his common law 
rights, thus permitting the assignee to claim the 
copyright as proprietor of the work. If an author 
dies before copyright is secured it may then be 
claimed by the executors or administrators of his 
estate. In the case of works made for hire it is 
the employer who is entitled to the copyright and 
not the actual author who is his employee for hire. 
In case the author is a citizen of a foreign country 
he can secure a United States copyright if he is 
domiciled here at the time of first publication of 
his work or if the United States has copyright rela- 
tions with the country of which he is a citizen. 


After the copyright has come into being it con- 
tinues in effect for a period of 28 years. An addi- 
tional copyright period of equal length to the 
first may be secured by filing a renewal copyright 
application with a fee of $2.00 in the Copyright 
Office during the last year of the original term. 
The 56 years covered by the original and renewal 
terms is the maximum period of copyright protec- 
tion for any particular work. Of course, new ver- 
sions such as translations or dramatizations of a 
novel are subject to copyright but the copyright 
terms in those works are distinct from those in the 
original works upon which they are based. One 
may not make a new version of a work without 
first obtaining the permission of its copyright 
owner. 

There are other provisions in the Copyright Act 
and there are many opinions of the courts inter- 
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preting those provisions, which an author should 
know if he desires to have as complete a knowledge 
of the subject as may be needed to solve the ordi- 
nary problems with which he may be confronted. 
For instance, there are the manufacturing provi- 
sions among which is the requirement that a 
United States author must manufacture his book 
in this country, that is, all of the typesetting, print- 
ing and binding must be done in American work- 
shops. 

It is impossible in the small space of this article 
to answer all the questions which might arise in 
the minds of authors and publishers. There are 
innumerable copyright problems which cannot be 
exhaustively treated in an article of this kind. 
However, a few which more frequently occur are 
set forth below in question and answer form. 

Ques.—Where can an author secure a copy of 
the United States copyright law? 

Ans.—An author can obtain the copyright law as 
now codified by sending ten cents to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., with 
a request for a copy of Public Law 281, approved 
July 30, 1947. The Copyright Office Bulletin No. 
14, containing the copyright law and related in- 
formation is currently out of print. A_ revised 
edition is now being compiled for eventual sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 

Ques.—Does copyright protect the title by which 
the work is identified? 

Ans.—No, it does not. Should another author 
use the name title by which the public has be- 
come acquainted with your work, you may possibly 
obtain damages as well as an injunction preventing 
further use under the laws dealing with unfair 
competition. Such matters should be referred to a 
lawyer for consideration and advice. Of course, 
it is possible to conceive that a title might be of 
such quantity and quality that it would be literary 
property in itself and therefore be subject to copy- 
right, but that seldom if ever occurs. 

Ques.—Can an author secure copyright protec- 
tion for an idea or scheme? 

Ans.—He cannot. However unique and valuable 
the idea, plan, scheme or system may be, the 
moment it is disclosed to the public, it becomes 
public property, and the fact that it has been made 
public by advertising and the expenditure of ef- 
fort, time and money on the part of the originator 
does not alter the situation. Of course, if it is a 
new and original idea which actually amounts to 
invention, protection should be sought under the 
patent laws. 

Ques.—Is there any rule whereby one is entitled to 
copy a certain portion of another’s work without 
infringing the copyright? 

Ans.—The answer would depend in nearly every 
case upon special facts and circumstances, and 
hence the courts have not attempted to lay down 
any definite line of demarcation between the per- 
mitted use and the forbidden use of copyrighted 
works. The courts have recognized that a copy- 
righted work is subject to “fair use” in the way 
of criticism and review, for example, and it may 
be commented on and quoted without permission 
insofar as may be necessary to make the com- 
ments intelligible. It is not so much the quantity 
as the quality of the part taken that may be the 
important factor, as well as the use to which it is 
put. One must use his own best judgment in such 
matters, obtaining if .necessary the advice of legal 
counsel. If there is any doubt, the safe course is 
always to secure beforehand the consent of the 
copyright owner for the contemplated use of his 
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work. 

Ques.—How can one obtain the name and ad- 
dress of the present copyright owner in any work? 

Ans.—If the copyright claim has been registered 
in the Copyright Office a search will be made by 
that office to locate the name and address. This 
search will include any recorded assignments of 
the copyright. Upon receipt of the request in the 
Copyright Office a search fee will be estimated, 
which at the present time is at the rate of three 
dollars for each hour of time consumed. 

Ques.—How can one secure a copyright in for- 
eign countries? 

Ans.—Most European countries, including Eng- 
land as well as a number of countries elsewhere in 
the world, are members of the International Copy- 
right Union. As the United States is not a mem- 
ber, American authors can secure copyright in 
those countries only by publishing their works 
first or simultaneously in any one of the member 
countries of the Union. This will probably re- 
quire previous arrangements with an agent located 
abroad. The United States is party to several con- 
ventions with certain Latin American countries 
which give protection in those countries to works 
published in the United States in compliance with 
the provisions of those conventions. 

Following is the revised fee scale, approved April 
27, 1948, amending Title 17 of the United States 
Code entitled “Copyrights”: 

For registration of a claim to copyright in any pub- 
lished or unpublished work (except a print or label 
used for article of manufacture), including certifi- 


label used for article of manufacture, including cer- 


For recording the renewal of copyright, including cer- 
*For every additional certificate of registration......... 1.00 
For certifying a copy of an application for registration 
of copyright, and for all other certifications........ 2.00 
For recording every assignment, agreement, power of 
attorney, or other paper not exceeding six pages.... 3.00 


(For each additional page or less, 50 cents; for each 
title over one in the paper recorded, 50 cents addi- 
tional) 

For recording each notice of use containing not more 
(For each additional title, 50 cents) 

For each hour of time consumed in searching Copy- 
right Office records, indexes, or deposits, or services 
rendered in connection therewith.................... 3.00 

*In these cases the fee has not been increased. 

Remittances should be made by money order, postal note, 

check or bank draft payable to the Register of Copyrights. 


« 

Adult Bible Class, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Il., is adding four additional pages, for 
which Roy H. Murray, editor, wants material out 
of everyday Christian life and experiences of peo- 
ple that will help others to live more effective 
Christian lives. This material may deal with fam- 
ily life, church life, prayer, or any phase of life 
where the resources of the Gospel are being effect- 
ively used. Two forms of material can be used: 
fillers of 150 to 200 words, showing people over- 
coming obstacles to the Christian life or making 
Christian growth in some interesting yet not fan- 
tastic way—realistic, sincere, believable, but not 
over-sentimental—for which $6 will be paid; and 
longer articles, 1000 to 1500 words, that tell a story 
of spiritually satisfying Christian living and prob- 
lem solving, rate for which will be 1 to 2 cents a 
word—‘‘and we prefer that which rates 2 cents,” 


says Mr. Murray. 

Dance Magazine, 503 W. 33rd St., New York 1, 
is entirely staff-written, according to Helen Dzher- 
molinska, editor. 
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By JULIUS LONG 


| CARDBOARD COPS 


ANY writer making a seri- 
ous effort to turn out a fic- 
tional detective — sufficiently 
captivating to impress an edi- 
tor will attempt to produce 
something other than a card- 
board cop. If he is not 
searching for more presenta- 
ble material, he will at least- 
endeavor to create his card- 
board cop from the thickest 
stock he can find. 

Various famous detective 
story writers have attributed 
their success according to 
their respective vanities. The 
old standby is: “I always play fair with my read- 
ers.” This usually comes from some writer who 
never in his or her life has concocted a plot that 
makes sense. Fortunately few readers of detec- 
tive yarns care whether the author plays fair or 
not. It’s a story they're after, and a good story has 
to be about some captivating character. 


Julius Long 


(It would seem that the open sesame to such 
specialized success is the near-God-like ability to 
inject blood into the tawdry pawn ground from 
the platen of your typewriter. If you can create 
a detective from some other substance than card- 
hoard, or even from a kind of cardboard deceptive 
to the eye, you are in.) 

Ever since Poe created C. Auguste Dupin, the 
tendency to produce mental monstrosities has been 
obvious. The late Sherlock Holmes was the logi- 
cal conclusion of the Dupin formula, and my re- 
ferring to Holmes as if he were a character once 
of flesh and blood is a tribute to the success of his 
author's creation. 

Surely the Holmes stories are packed with hap- 
penstance, absurdity and downright lack of skilled 
story-telling. Yet they appeal today because of 
the main strength of their central character and 
Dr. Watson. The day may come when Dr. Watson, 
more appealing to me because of his human frail- 
ties, will receive full credit for his probably larger 
share of the burden of carrying the Holmes stories. 

I will leave it to the scholars of the genre to 
catalogue the many varieties of Dupin since 
Holmes. I am not writing an exhaustive critique 
on the subject; 1 am only building up an intro- 
duction to my few suggestions about breathing 
one’s breath into a fictional detective. But I should 
not fail in passing to mention the great step toward 
realism in the detective that took place in the 
pages of Black Mask in the early twenties. 

For an authoritative account of this happening, 
read Erle Stanley Gardner’s “The Case of the 
Early Beginning” in The Art of The Mystery 
Story,” Simon & Schuster, 1946. Mr. Gardner sug- 
gests that Dashiell Hammett was not the sole own- 
er of the patent on the tough guy detective, but 
few will question his sole ownership of the proto- 
type most commonly associated with the modern 
private cop of fiction. 

As everybody knows, Hammett got away from 
the intellectual freak of the Holmes type and came 
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up with a little fat guy who didn’t know ash from 
a Fatima from ash from the finest Glokenspiel 
No. 45.* Instead of looking for pollen in a suspect's 
snuff box, Hammett’s little fat guy looked for 
crooks and then tailed them till he found out what 
made them tick. As the denouement ordinarily 
took place with flying bullets, Hammett’s only 
market was the pulp. 

It is this excess of gun-play in the Hammett 
stories that deprives them of 100°) realism, but, 
for my money, they are the greatest ever written. 
Which all leads up to my point that realism is 
a means in creating a captivating detective, not the 
end. 

If it is realism you want, merely run down to 
the nearest detective bureau, single out a likely 
detective. He has to be more than that—he has 
to be captivating, and the reader has to be the one 
captured. 

You may wonder that the real thing, the real 
detective you've written about, turns out to be a 
cardboard cop after all. Haven’t you ever photo- 
graphed someone and been stunned at the flat- 
ness of the printed picture? All the detail is there, 
but the subject is flat as a pancake. Now an artist 
at photography can take a picture of the same 
subject and get a well-rounded result. 

Mere realism of detail then, is not enough to 
make the three-dimensional character. It takes 
artistic effort to make a first-class character as it 
takes artistic effort to make a first-class photograph. 

It follows then that if the author is flat, his char- 
acters will be flat. The author projects himself 
into his characters; if he is a dull fellow with noth- 
ing much to project, he won’t project much. I 
do not mean to say that a puny little runt cannot 
create a fictional athlete who scores the winning 
touchdown in the last second of the game. I do 
mean that even when such fictional athlete is 
straining a gut for dear old Rutgers, he will look 


“Do you, Ethel, take this writer to love, honor, 
and obey—in sickness and in short story, 
in novel and in health?” 
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flat as a pancake if his creator is himself a fat char- 
acter. 

If the author is possessed of a cardboard soul, 
his characters, governed by a sort of genetical law, 
will be equally flat. The pages of fiction are clut- 
tered with cardboard characters who looked three- 
dimensional in their time but who failed to fool 
later generations. Read Richard Harding Davis 
and marvel that any of his heroes ever could have 
looked like flesh and blood to his contemporaries. 

The fact that Dashiell Hammett’s anonymous 
little fat man has captivated an increasing number 
of readers as the years go by is ample evidence 
that Hammett is possessed of a three-dimensional 
charatcer himself. That explains why his imita- 
tors have produced only such pitiable failures. 
They can produce tough-guy detectives by the 
score, just as they can produce football heroes, but 
they lack that inner something whose projection 
into fictional characters is essential to the breath 
of life. 

Thus far, in saying that realism is a means, not 
an end, and that the author cannot produce a 
three-dimensional character if he is a cardboard 
creature himself, I have expressed two points of 
view. My No. 3 point is prosaically practical, 
simply common sense advice about viewpoint in 
narration. A detective character has a_ better 
chance, as any character has, if all the action is 
seen from his own eyes. 


At this point you are probably recalling the 
hundreds of detective stories you have read in 
which the master-mind is a shadowy figure moving 
in and out from the wings with his test-tubes and 
microscope. You hardly get acquainted with him 
until he makes his long oration in the end, tying 
every loose end with a deprecatory neatness. 

Well, such stories are successful. But they do 
not contain successful fictional detectives. They 
may contain detectives whose names have become 
big enough to lure readers to the bookshelves, but 
their name has become successful only as a trade- 
mark for the particular kind of puzzle piece turned 
out by their authors. Such stories appeal not to 
the reader who seeks a captivating (I like that 
word better than convincing) detective. They ap- 
peal to the puzzle addicts who do not care a whit 
whether the detective is made of thick cardboard 
or shadowy, tissue paper. 

It is not for them that the strong detective char- 
acter is produced. He is produced for him who 
seeks escape not in-the solution of a puzzle but in 
introducing himself into the body of the detective. 
If the detective has no body save ‘flat cardboard, 
the transmigration is a difficult feat, and the read- 
er gives up trying. 

And this brings us to my No. 4 point, which is 
certainly no more original than any of the other 
points I am trying to place in meaningful sequence. 
You must make your detective character’s outward 
form that which readers will want to put them- 
selves into. That is why a_ successful character 
has less chance in inverse proportion to his age. 
Let your character be sound of limb; it won’t hurt 
to let him remain single. 

Don’t write me about Baynard Kendrick’s blind 
detective or Hammett’s Nick Charles. There's al- 
ways a market for the exception in any line; if 
you are manufacturing shoes you will not produce 
as many size thirteen’s as nine’s merely because 
some people (such as your author) requires size 
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thirteen’s. 

Now that the war has long since been over it 
is no longer necessary to cripple your hero to ex- 
plain his absence from the Service. I donbt tha’ 
it ever was. I launched Ben Corbett in Dime De- 
teclive in 1943. He was moved to Black Mask in 
the next issue. He was sound of limb from the 
beginning, and I never at any time made any ex- 
cuse for his not being in uniform. I gather that 
readers were sufficiently fed up with convenient 
cripples and that they didn’t give a darn whether 
Ben was IV-F or a draft dodger. I don’t recall 
that I ever gave the war more than passing men- 
tion, and that only when it was unavoidable. 

And Ben has been fairly rewarding. If you 
bought Best Detective Stories of the Year, E. .P 
Dutton, 1946, you might have noticed that Ben 
was the only series character included in the book. 
As the book is being published in Britain and 
France, Ben is going to get around some. He is, 
by the way, a first-person-singular character. My 
other series character, C. D. Mort, who has ap- 
peared in Dime Detective for several years, is an 
example of the uncertain-age detective. Mort is 
a criminal lawyer who usually beats one rap and 
solves another crime in the same story. I think 
he gets along because many people like to imagine 
themselves a shrewd criminal lawyer, and even if 
he is a little older than they, they do not mind 
putting themselves into an older body if so much 
shrewdness is gained. 

Point No. 5. A fictional detective gains with 
the inclusion of human weaknesses. From the time 
that Holmes first said: “Quick, Watson, the 
needle!” it has pleased the followers of the infall- 
ible master-minds to know that they too have their 
foibles. Automatons, mere puzzle-solving machines 
cannot win our sympathy, for they are as much 
from another world as men forom Mars. Readers 
like compensating weaknesses. 

My detective, Ben Corbett, for example, is brash, 
conceited and occasionally liquored-up. My law- 
yer-detective, C. D. Mort, is more than occasionally 
drunken and so conceited and cocky that often I 
let some gal slap his sassy face. 

One of the most successful pulp series chacacters 
is Mr. Maddox, the bookie, whose appearance at 
a famous race track in invariably a presage of mur- 
der. Mr. Maddox, a creation of T. T. Flynn, al- 
ways solves the murder while accepting wagers on 
the competitive qualities of thoroughbreds. He 
is corpulent, oldish and illegal. Yet the customers 
have no reluctance in identifying themselves with 
him, for he is a cagey character with a flat bank- 
roll and inside information on the horses. And I 
don’t think anyone can make a horse race so ex- 
citing as T. T. Flynn. 

We started out with a character physically at- 
tractive; we have endowed him with weaknesses, 
and now we must endow him with some special 
ability. That’s Point No. 6. It is all right for a 
fictional detective to be an ordinary guy, but he 
must not be too ordinary. He must be able to do 
some one thing a little better than anyone else in 
the story. Transplanting one’s soul into his at- 
tractive body, sharing his weaknesses, is not an 
appealing thought unless doing so gives us some 
special ability we either do not have or are not 
very sure about. 


It is easy for a garage mechanic to identify him- 
self with a detective who uses some special knowl- 
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edge of automobiles to solve a murder. The garage 
mechanic can picture himself as keeping up with 
the fictional hero, for he probably knows more 
about the subject than the author. I think many 
a tyro writer has broken his first editorial ice by 
using some special knowledge from his every-day 
job. I imagine a professional could provide him- 
self with copy for life by exploring various trades 
and professions, using some trick to crack a fic- 
tional murder case. 

Once the detective is endowed with some special 
skill or talent, look out. He mustn’t be made 
into a cocksure smart-Aleck. So, for Point 7 I 
recommend letting him take a few pratfalls before 
his special talents reap their inevitable reward. 

Vaudeville dumb acts appreciate this psychology. 
A juggler will fluff his big stunt at least once so 
that his audience will be pulling for him and hap- 
_py for him when he accomplishes the trick. The in- 
tentional fluff also increases the element of sus- 
pense. Give the detective a shaky start; make him 
vindicate himself as he solves the crime. 


It may now be argued that a fictional detective 
constructed upon the principles hereinabove stated 
can be nothing but a cardboard cop. It may even 
be charged that I have been cynically cataloguing 
the sordid tricks of all hacks. I cannot think so. 
The first two points expressed points of view; the 
last five offered practical suggestions. 

If you buy a camera and resolve to do artistic 
work with it, do not ignore the hints a successful 
professional photographer can give you. If he tells 
you how to get depth of field by stopping down the 
lens, don’t turn up your nose because he is only a 
“commercial” photographer. 

If you have that quality to create three-dimen- 
sional characters as I outlined in Point No. 2, you 
will transcend practical considerations, but you will 
do well not to ignore them. Especially before you 
know all there is to know about writing detective 
stories. 

‘ 
*Note. Don’t rush down to the corner cigar store 
and try to buy this; I just made it up. 


THAT PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 


By STUART FOSTER 


A SHORT while back a 


friend who is striving might- 
ily to write and sell called me 
by long distance. After the 
usual amenities he informed, 
“I have a letter from my agent, 
and he says the story idea in 
my latest attempt is excellent, 
but the finished product lacks 
the professional touch.” 

There followed an_ invita- 
tion to dinner by way of in- 
ducement to have me do a 
little criticizing. I replied 
that the final polishing of my 
new novel was behind sched- 
ule, but that I'd take time 
out anyway. ... Certainly, it a fellow sufferer 
was willing to travel two hundred miles just to be 
criticized I was not the one to refuse. In this man- 
ner I rationalized. 

Two nights later we literally tore that story 
apart. I was merciless. First, we developed an 
action opening—I insisted that the initial para- 
graph not only present the problem but portray 
something of the main character and setting as well. 
Then we cut the remainder of the piece in half, 
compacted it. There was considerable excess verb- 
iage, the climax needed pointing up and the de- 
nouement was over-extended. Actually, the de- 
nouement carried into one of those always-to-be- 
avoided anti-climaxes. 

So much for fundamental technique. However, 
while performing this bit of surgery I was doing 
something else equally important. I was trying to 
add the “professional touch” which the agent right- 
fully demanded (after all, my reputation was at 
stake). “Stan,” I said with conviction, “your dia- 
logue impresses me—it’s natural and advances the 
action—but otherwise a number of your sentences 
are so long they seem awkward. . . . The old mas- 
ters are fine, but you've got to read more modern 
fiction—lots of it, and something approaching your 
style. Further, there just isn’t enough sentence 
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variety. For instance, instead of saying, ‘Dede sat 
in the sun and thought back over everything,’ why 
not make it read, ‘Sitting in the sun, Dede thought 
back over everything’? Likewise, here you might 
use the prepositional start—To make an issue of 
Dede’s stubbornness was the last thing Marty 
wanted to do.’ That’s better than, ‘Marty didn’t 
wish to make an issue of Dede’s stubbornness.’ ” 


Of course, Stan knows these things. He studied 
composition in high school. The difficulty is that 
they're not yet a part of him. At any rate, we 
found a number of other points where readability 
might be improved by present or past participle 
starts, or by an occasional infinitive, or by inject- 
ing a question when the viewpoint character took 
to musing—all necessary to professional handling. 


But the greatest fault in my friend’s work was 
the lack of proper transition, those bridges so 
essential to unity and coherence. That is, he didn’t 
lead the reader from paragraph to paragraph in a 
smooth, logical fashion. At several points an easily 
devised sentence was all that was necessary to pre- 
pare the way for the coming thought or change in 
scene. Again it was not so easy. In fact, as often 
in my own case, a great deal of cutting and 
trying was required. 

We were fortunate in a couple of resspects. As 
previously mentioned, the dialogue was natural 
and well-selected. Also, the characterization was 
such that reader-identification was probable—ac- 
cording to the I-know-somebody-just-like-that test. 
And, the plot was good. But each of these consid- 
erations came up for discussion. 

Naturally the wee hours crept up on us. Never- 
theless, the effort was not wasted as evidenced by a 
second long distance call eleven days later. After 
this revision the story sold for five hundred dol- 
lars the first time out—to a slick with top circula- 
tion. Better yet, the same writer has recently sold 
several others to good markets and is working 
harder than ever. He’s losing the amateur’s touch. 
And my own benefit? I’ve been repaid in dollars— 
I've revised and sold two of my stories which pre- 
viously looked hopeless. 
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| VARIOUS FORMS OF DIALOGUE 


By MARGUERITE ROSS DAVY 


DIALOGUE can_ be 
choppy. Like this: 

“John went and got 
himself a right smart 
new job.” 

“Yeah? Doing 
what?” 

“Splittin’ ties.” 

“Ties? For what?” 

“Railroad ties.” 

“Oh, yeah?” 

“Yeah.” 

Or it can flow like 
this: 

“I hear Mary Jane 
managed to land 
Toby Reeves at last. 
She worked on him a 
long time. I'm glad 
it’s over. Now Toby's 
off the market.” 

“So I heard. For one, I'm glad for Mary Jane. 
She's always been an intense little person, and 
when she wanted anything, even as a child, she 
always made a strong play for it. Evidently Toby 
Reeves has been in the back of her mind a long 
time now.” 

“Looks that way. Me, I'd rather have Ted 
Banks. He has everything Toby Reeves has, and 
then some. Now I wonder,” she pushed one foot 
out of bed tentatively and yawmed sleepily, “what 
technique Mary Jane used to fend Toby. Maybe 
it might work on Ted.” 

Certain magazines use choppy dialogue as their 
evident favorites. Take Liberty as a sample. Its 
dialogue is usually short, snappy, and right to the 
point. 

The Saturday Evening Post on the other hand 
usually stresses the more leisurely approach to 
dialogue, though not always. 

In hitting for the magazine you wish to make, it 
is wise to line up on their presentation of dialogue 
through two or three of their more prominent 
stories in several issues, and see if you can’t get 
their rhythm of working it out. 

If the magazine you choose uses both the choppy 
and the flowing dialogue, good. ‘Then you can 
use whichever is the easier and comes more nat- 
urally to you. It is never wise under any circum- 
stances to try writing dialogue that you are not 
familiar with. The beginner’s main fault is quite 
often just that.. He can’t seem*to make the dia- 
logue on paper sound like people talking in real 
life. It’s a bugbear, all right, but it can be over- 
come. 

I find that if I can thoroughly visualize and 
characterize the particular person who is doing the 
talking, I can get the feel of it much better. This 
means, of course, that you'll have to take both sides 
in any argument that you may have come up. If 
several people are all taking part in the conversa- 
tion, then you'll have to be a chameleon and take 
the part of each one in his or her turn. You can’t 
have them talking alike as it isn’t life-like. 

Maybe if you listen to your friends’ conversations 
you'll begin to grasp how each one has his or her 
own way of saying a thing. 

Take the following example as an_ illustration. 
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A family of five are sitting at table. Mother 
looks around the table and says gently, 

“Butter your bread nicely, Mary Anne.” 

“Yeah, and hurry up, too. I want the butter 
some day,” Carol scowls. 

“Pass the cow, please,’ 
for the third time. 

“When I get through with it, Mr. Smarty pants,” 
Mary Anne wails. 

“Say, what is this?” Papa looks around with a 
grin. “Get busy now. We haven't got all day. 
Eat your dinners and keep your traps shut.” 

Now dialogue is used, too, to create certain ef- 
fects, and to bring out certain characteristics of 
your chosen characters, and also to forward the 
story problem. 

Suppose you have a boy talking to a girl. Not 
just any boy, but a specific person whom you want 
the reader to know and love. You might do it 
like this: 

“The first time I saw you with your curls 
blowing in the breeze, and that crate of chickens 
in your arms, I knew you were something special.” 

Mary’s long lashes swept up to reveal the dark 
depths of her gray eyes. A dimple played hide 
and seek beside her scarlet mouth. 

“Is that why you shot up from that old log you 
were sitting on so cozily doing nothing, to come 
over and help me?” she asked. “I thought you 
were the plum laziest man I ever laid eyes on,” 
she laughed, tossing back her curls. ‘““Now I think—” 

“Yes?” John’s hand was hard on her arm as he 
held her so she’d have to look at him. “Now you 
think different, maybe? You understand how it is 
with me?” 

“Yes, John,” Mary’s voice was gentle. “I under- 
stand a lot of things since you boys have come 
home.” 

John’s tenseness left him. “Gee, Mary, thanks,” 
he said, and heaved a great sigh. 


Hard? Of course it is. If you think writing is 
anything short of good hard work, you might as 
well quit now. For I’m telling you you're only 
fooling yourself. You've got to grit your teeth and 
get down and dig deep, in order to come up with 
the simple, easy flowing grace that makes some 
writers so much in demand. And of course to have 
your name in demand is what you started this hec- 
tic career for, anyway. So don’t feel sorry for 
yourself. Remember it’s much nicer to be your 
own boss than to be pounding typewriter keys for 
someone else at so much a month. 

So get busy on that dialogue now, and see what 
you can do. 


Howard begs patiently, 
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NOW YOU’RE ON YOUR OWN 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


To write is easy, understand; 

You simply take your pen in hand 
And form a lot of snappy blurbs 
Of adjectives and nouns and verbs. 


You make a story out of these 
By saying anything you please 
With any little words that fit. 
That’s quite astounding, isn’t it? 
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THERE ARE NO ‘CRAWDADS' 
IN ARGENTINA 


IF YOU like punishment better than I do, you 
still listen to radio, and if you listen to radio you 
have heard Bob Hope. He has one standing joke 
that is still good for what comedians call a yuk- 
yuk; it is the one about Crosby’s horses. But he 
goes ahead from there and puns about Los Angeles 
smog, the Melrose Grotto, “Eastern-Columbia, 
Broadway at Ninth” and Madam Muntz. If you 
are one of the 97% of all Americans living outside 
Los Angeles County, you probably have no idea 
‘what he is talking about. 

Thus, our funny boy who was shipped to Eng- 
land to acquaint the royal family with our weird 
brand of culture seems to employ a staff of pro- 
vincial-minded gag writers. This proves nothing, 
except that many of the people who work in radio 
have no comprehension of the power and scope of 
the medium they are wielding. But this type of 
local-yokel thinking doesn’t get by in magazines. 
When a magazine claims national circulation, the 
editor cannot afford to cut out any sizable per- 
centage of readers by talking a private language 
that is understood only by a few. This means that 
always a writer must think in terms of a national 
audience. 

Recently, a lady in a Southern state asked me to 
read a biography that she had written of her fath- 
er. She said the book would be a top seller because 
her father was known throughout that section of 
the State. Since the hoped-for success of the book 
was based solely on the subject’s popularity, it 
would probably fail, because the outlet was too 
limited. Not everyone in that “section of the 
State’ would buy a copy; all that could be hoped 
for would be sales to a reasonable percentage of 
potential buyers. In other words, there are forty- 
seven other states, and distribution in all of them 
doesn’t make a best seller. 

Not so long ago, a freind in Arkansas, where I 
once lived, wrote a “success” story about me. He 
said in part: 

It seems rather interesting to think that a 
barefoot boy, trekking across the hills to 
schcool or wading in Lee Creek searching for 
crawdads, is really doing research for a novel 
which he is later to write. But that is what 
Carson was doing. The title of the novel is 
Mountain Troubadour, an authentic story of 
the hill people he knew. 

The write-up, originally intended for local cir- 
culation, was published nationally. Of course, 
readers elsewhere didn’t know where Lee Creek 
was, and some of them didn’t know that ‘crawdad’ 
is the Ozark name for crayfish. The final payoff 
came when I received a letter from a reader who 
had got hold of the magazine in Argentina. Since 
her English vocabulary was limited, she reached 
for her dictionary to check on ‘crawdad.’ It wasn’t 
there, so she telephoned an English friend who 
didn’t know either. After a few nights of troubled 
sleep, the senorita wrote me an air mail letter and 
asked what it was that I was searching for in Lee 
Creek—and did I find any? 

It is surprising how many aspiring writers we 
find who think strictly in terms of their own town 
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or state. A fellow handed me a manuscript re- 
cently, dealing with the liquor traffic. He said 
he thought it would be timely, because there was 
talk of new legislation along that line. The pro- 
posed law he referred to was an affair limited to 
his own State, and only a State paper would have 
been interested. However, the sale of local ma- 
terial should not be ruled out as a_ possibility, 
because we have several regional publications. For 
instance, there are the New Mexico Magazine, Hol- 
land’s (covering the South), Nevada Magazine, 
The Desert Magazine, Fortnight (of the Pacific 
coast) and others. These publications have special 
needs, which will require study and consideration. 
But in writing for magazines that are national in 
scope, the range of interest must be equally broad. 

Not only can a manuscript’s appeal be limited 
by geographical boundaries, but it can be limited 
by appealing only to certain groups. An Armenian 
writer told me that his book was certain to be 
a money-maker, because every Armenian in_ this 
country would want a copy. The idea that 
one can expect 100°, sales with any group of pros- 
pects is a fallacy that is hard to knock out of many 
people’s heads. Any book that is directed exclus- 
ively to a religious or racial group is not likely to 
be even a moderately good seller. It would be as 
logical to say that you have a story that appeals 
to everyone; therefore, you are certain of selling 
at least 135,000,000 copies. Simple arithmetic 
should tell us this. 

While it is illogical to assume that everyone knows 
or cares about what has been going on in your 
community, it is often possible to make people care 
by broadening the appeal of your subject and am- 
plifying its importance. Little-Known aspects of 
life can be made interesting when the reader is 
learning something. The writing of Mountain 
Troubadour was delayed four years, because I had 
read an article by Clifton Fadiman in which he 
warned against writing about what he termed “in- 
sulated individuals.” Had I known more than I 
did, or had I taken less seriously people who say 
more than they know, I would have begun my 
novel sooner. Although the hill people I wrote 
about were not of special interest generally, they 
could be (and were) made interesting with my 
portrayal of them. 

I realize that I* have drawn a fine line of de- 
marcation, the line separating the local things that 
people elsewhere will never care about, from the 
things that can be made ‘story news’ to others. 
The point to remember is not to write with the 
assumption that everyone is as familiar with people 
and events in your community as you are. Make 
your appeal to everyone, so far as you can, for even 
then you cannot have too many readers. 


WORDS AND USAGE 
By VERA WHITE 
I've got a good vocabulary. 
I vary it quite well, 
Using, instead of the word I want, 
The word that I can spell! 


The Author & Journalist 
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ART—PHOTOGRAPHY 


Amateur Screen Photography, 3021 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago. (Bi-M-25) Illustrated, general, technical, or semi- 
technical articles for the amateur movie and slide hobbyists. 
1000-1500; scenarios; fillers; art and figure photos of nudes 
or semi-nudes, $5-$20. Joseph Sorren. 1!2c-2c; fillers $1-$5; 
photos $2-$5, Acc. 

Art News, 136 E. 57th St., New York. (M-60) (Oct. through 
May; June through Sept.) News articles on art or personal- 
ities of artists. Reviews of current art exhibitions. Alfred M. 
Frankfurter. 2c, Pub. 


Camera, The, 306 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. (M-50) 
Practical illustrated articles on photography and amateur cine- 


matography 500 to 1800; illustrations extra. J. Rowan. 
le up, Acc.; photos, $5. 

Home Movies, 553 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 1. (M-25) 
Articles on amateur movie making, 1500-2000; sketches and 
descriptions of movie making gadgets. Arthur E. Gavin. 
14c¢ to 1c, photos $1 to $10, Pub. 

Minicam Photography Magazine, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati. 


(M-25) Entertaining, instructive, 
photography, with illustrations; also helpful gadget ideas and 
cartoons on photography. Query. A. Mathieu, Mng. Ed. 
Articles to $75, gadget items, $2 up, photos $5 up, Pub. 


Pictures, The Snapshot Magazine, 343 State St., Rochester 
, N. Y. (M-Free) Amateur snaps, all subjects; no candid 
shots. Wyatt Brummitt. $3, Acc. 


Popular Photography, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. (M- 
25) Illustrated articles on one particular phase of photography, 
600-2000; 8x10 glossy, caps for each shot. Frank Fenner, Jr., 
Ed. Approx. 2c, $5 photo, Acc. Prints of high quality for 
salon section, showing outstanding technique and composition, 
$5 up; amateur pix for ‘‘Pictures from our Readers’’ dept., 
$3-$10; pix and text for Photo Tip dept., $5 with pix, $3 if 
not. Kodachromes, Ansco color transparencies or prints, 
carros and wash-off relief prints for covers and inserts, vary- 
ing prices. Technical data must accompany all pix. 

U. S. Camera Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Fine photos with or without accompanying article ma- 
terial. Tom Maloney, Ed., Ed Hannigan, Mng. Ed. $25 to 
$100 per feature, Pub. 


inspiring articles on amateur 


AVIATION 


Aero Review, Penn Yann, N. Y. (M) Non-technical articles 
(but no fiction), 3500-2200, with preference for articles 1500- 
1700. Sketches, not photos. Cartoons with aviation angle. 
60-70% reprint. John L. Scherer. 2c, Acc. 


Air Force (combination of Air News and Air Tech), (Phillip 
Andrews Pub. Co.), 545 5th Ave., New York 17. Limited mar- 
ket for articles of interest to those who have served or are 
serving in the Air Force. Phillip Andrew. Query. 


American Helicopter, 32 E. 57th St., New York 22. (M-35) 
Well-illustrated articles and short stories about helicopters, 
their specialized and general uses, their present stage of de- 
velopment, and the future outlook for rotary wing aviation 
and allied aircraft, and about aviation in general. Alexis 
Droutskoy. 2c, max., Pub. 


Aviation & Yachting, 11201 Conners Ave., Detroit 5, Mich. 
(M-25) Articles on aircraft and yachts, yacht clubs, news 
items and photos on aviation and small boat activities, car- 
toons. Walter X. Brennan, Ed. and Pub. lic, Pub. 


Flying (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. (M- 
25) Popularized, accurate non-fiction aviation feature articles, 
military or civil aviation—how people use airplanes, out-of- 
the-ordinary things done with them, etc.; must have good 
photos, 2000-2500. Also seeking ‘‘scoop’’ photos. Curtis Fuller. 


5e, Acc. 
Skyways, (Henry Publishing Co.) 444 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Technically correct topics on aviation explained 


for an intelligent amateur adult audience. 
3c, Pub. 


J. Fred Henry. 


BOATING—YACHTING 

Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich. (8 
times a year.) Success stories of boat dealers with pictures. 
Jerome C. Patterson. 2-3c, photos $3-$5, Pub. 

Motor Boat, Combined with Power Boating, 63 Beekman 
St., New York. (M-25) Practical articles for boat owners. 
No general articles. Not technical nor semi-technical in 
nature. No poetry. Wm. F. Crosby. 


Pacific Motor Boat, (Miller-Freeman) 71 Columbia St., Seat- 


tle 4. (M-35) Illustrated features on boating subjects, pleasure 
or commercial, confined to Pacific Coast background; news 
items, photographs. R. E. Walters. Pub. 


Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York 7. (M-40) an 
how-to-do-it articles on every phase of boating, 1500. Bori: 
Lauer-Leonardi. Varying rates. Photos $5, Pub. 

Sea, 844 Wall St., Los Angeles 15. (M-25) Articles on all 
phases of yachting; yachting fiction, humor, and occasionally 
short verse with a yachting touch; photos. H. B. Warren. 


50c col. inch, $1-$3, photos, Pub. 
Work Boat, The, H. L. Peace Bidg., New Orleans 9. Illus- 
trated articles on new towboats, tugboats, etc., 500-1200; 


short fillers on towboat operation, interesting work boats, and 
news items on waterways and coastal work boat activities, all 


june, 1948 


with advertising tie-in, mentioning names of manufacturers 
of engines, equipment, etc. $10 page, generally, Acc. 
Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) Factual yacht- 
ing material, cruise stories, and technical articles on design, 
rigging, etc., to 3500. Very little fiction; no verse. Photos 
containing unusual yachting features. H. L. Stone. 2c-3c, Pub. 


CARTOONS—HUMOR 

Army Laughs, (Crestwood) 1790 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) 2- and 3-line jokes. Cartoons, general, some army. Ken 
Browne. Good rates, cartoons, Acc.; jokes, Pub. 

Gags, (M.L.A. Pubs.) 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. (Bi- 
M-25) Cartoons and general humor. Good rates for gags and 
drawings, Acc. Del Poore. 

Funnybone Gazette, (Big City Pub. Co.) Tenafly, N. J. (W) 
Humorous articles to 1000; cartoons. No short jokes. Varying 
rates. 

Hit (Violitant Publishing Co.), 
(M) Same requirements as Laff 

Hobo News, 115-119 W. 52nd St., New York 19. (W-10) 
Hobo, vagabond, articles, essays, short stories, 600-800. Humor 
cartoons. Pat Mulkern. 1-2c up, Acc. (Reported slow.) 

Humor Business, 104 E. 40th St., New York 16. (M-25) 
Trade journal of comedy world. Staff written except for two 
highly specialized sections, Talent Showcase and The First 


105 E. 35, New York 16. 


Time. George Lewis. Payment in reprint only. 

Humor, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19. (Bi-M) Humorous 
articles, 1000-3000; humorous short stories, to 3000; 30-line 
editorials; 


verse; fillers, etc., dealing with family life, Holly- 
wood, Broadway, radio, politics—anything under head of 


American scene. Ruth Bolles. ‘‘Standard rates.’’ 

Jest Magazine, (Skyline Publications) 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5. (Q-25) Light, fast-moving short stories, 250-1500; 
cartoons featuring situations, girls, human interest. Ernest N. 
Devver. 2c; $7.50-$10 cartoons, Acc. 

Joker Magazine, (Skyline Publication) 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5. (Q) Same requirements as Jest Magazine. 

Military Service News, The, Box 127, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. (W-5) Cartoons of Army life, especially in training 


camps. S. Deane Wasson. $1 min., Acc. 
1000 Jokes Magazine, (Dell Publications) 149 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Pay $5 minimum for art ideas for double 
spread features; also buys material for ‘‘Louder and Funnier’’ 
department. Charles Saxon. 
Pack O’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd St., 
graphs on girl fun, bar-room humor. 


New York. Humorous para- 
Verses not over 32 


lines. Girl or zany cartoons. ParagrapMs $1; verse, 25c a 
line; cartoons, $10, Acc. A. L. (Red) Kirby. 
Smiles, 215 4th Ave., New York 3. (Q-25) Articles, short- 


short stories, dialogue, etc., in editorial, journalistic, fic- 
tional, or any other style so long as it’s funny. Screwball 
copy; sophisticated humor (if clean); satire—even slapstick; 
cartoons. No jokes or cartoon ideas. Best length, 600-800. 
Buys four months ahead of publication. E. F. Murphy. 3c, Acc. 


HEALTH—MEDICAL 


Baby Talk, 420 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Lightly 
handled but constructive articles about babies and their care. 
1000-2000. Irene Parrott. 1c, Acc. 

For Married People Only, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E. 32d St., 
New York. (Bi-M-25) Articles solving marital problems, 1200- 
1500, by medical doctor-writers, 42c, Pub. 

Health Magazine, Pacific Press Assn., Mountain View, Calif. 
(M-15) Articles. 500-1500; essays, 50-1000. Home, child, health; 
inspirational; overcoming handicaps; recipes; diets; hobbies. 
Uses poetry, often well illustrated. Merlin Neff, Ph.D. Arti- 
cles, $5 up; poetry, $1 up. 

Hospitals, E. Division St., Chicago. (M) All articles con- 
tributed gratis by people in the hospital field or authorities 
interested in hospital operation. George Bugbee 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Authentic articles on nutrition, mental hygiene, child 
training, common ailments, school and public health, medical 
science, etc., verse. Dr. Morris Fishbein. 1c up, Acc. 


Industrial Medicine, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M- 4 
Material on occupational diseases, traumatic surgery. . 
Cloud. No payment. 

Outwitting Handicaps, 2446 W. Buena Vista, Detroit 6, 
Mich. (Official organ of We, The Handicapped, Inc.) (Bi-M- 
25) Descriptions of devices, gadgets, or methods that com- 
pensate for physical limitations of a handicap. Uses “how to 
make a dollar’? and ‘‘how to get well health stories,’’ 1000 
to 3000, preferably first person—emphasizing the how and 
why slant. Pictures when available. $1-$25 for descriptions 
of devices, 12c up for articles, Acc. Harry E. Smithson. 

Physical Culture, 535 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Bernarr 
Macfadden’s magazine of health. Uses articles by physicians 
and non-professionals on some phase of health, to 1200. Per- 
sonal experiences in health-building preferred. Ange Brashing, 
Mng. Ed. 2c, unless by special arrangement, Pub. 

R. N., A Journal for Nurses, Rutherford, N. J. (M-controlled) 
Articles, factual or human-interest, pertaining to nursing, 
1000-1500. Alice R. Clarke, R.N. 3c, Pub. 
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Sex Facts, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
Inspirational articles dealing with personality problems or 
marital relations. 42c-lc, Pub. 

Sex Guide, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-25) Informative, scientific articles on sex and life con- 
duct, 1000-1500, generally by medical doctor-writers. ‘2c, Pub. 

Sexology, (Gernsback) 25 W. Broadway, New York. (M-25); 
(Q-50) Medical, psychological articles, preferably by physi- 
cians. 42c to lc, Pub. 

Sunshine and Health (Outdoor Pub. Co.), Mays Landing, 
N. J. (M-25) Articles on nudist theme, 1200, 1800, 2400; 
short stories, novelettes, serials (rarely), verse, fillers, news 
items, with outdoor health theme; humorous skits; cartoons 
of non-nudist and conventional society. Ilsley Boone. l1c-1'2c; 
verse, $1 stanza; shorts, $2-$5; Pub. 

Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New York 
16. (M-20) Articles mostly written on order by doctors and 
nurses. Professional level. Nursing and health subjects, 
2000; filler. Anny Walker, R.N. lc up, Pub. 

Volta Review, 1537 35th St. N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
(M-25) Articles dealing with effect of deafness on individual 
and ways of overcoming such effect, authentic success stories 
of the deaf who speak. Very little fiction; almost no verse. 
Josephine B. Timberlake. $2 page, Pub. 

Your Health, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q) Authentic, 
entertaining, helpful articles on all phases of health, 300- 
3000. Douglas E. Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


MUSICAL 

Diapason, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-15) Highly spe- 
cialized articles on organs, organists, church music, recital 
programs, reviews, 100-1000. S. E. Gruenstein. $2 to $4 col., 
Pub. 

Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M- 
25) Articles on musical pedagogics, 200-2000; photos, cartoons. 
James Francis Cooke. $4 column (600) words), Pub. 

International Lyric Courier, 100 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
(10-yearly-25) Articles on music, musicians, opera, to 1000; 
short fact items, fillers, on the same subject, to 100. Alfredo 
Salmagei, Ed.; Felix W. Salmaggi, Mng. Ed. lc, Pub. 
(Overstocked). 

Le Passe-Temps, 627 Dorchester St. W., Montreal, Canada. 
(M-25) Features on music, musicians, and all music subjects; 
photos; sketches, art, painting, sculpture, etc. Eddy Prevost. 
Query before submitting. Rates arranged. (No reply to ques- 
tionnaire.) 

Metronome, 26 W. 58th St., New York. (M-25) News of 
modern music, with emphasis on jazz; bands, singers, records, 
radio, screen, stage, largely staff written. George Simon. 
Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Musical Forecast, 514 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(M-20) Articles and news items of interest to musicians and 
laymen. $1 per column, Pub. (No reply to questionnaire.) 


NEGRO MAGAZINES 

Afroamerican Women’s Journal, 1318 Vernon Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (Q-25) Articles, essays, covering women’s 
achievements in alk fields among all groups; human relations; 
community relations among races, 500-1000; news items; 
photos. Helen Smith Mason, 2627 Bowen Rd. S.E., Wash- 
ington 20, D. C. No compensation. 

Bronze Woman, The, 34 S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3. (M-15) 
Negro domestic-homemaking magazine. Wants domestic, love, 
household suggestions, 100 words. Ic. 

Circuit Magazine, 4729 S. State St., Chicago. (M-15) Fea- 
tures and domestic short stories, designated for colored women, 
1000. Alone Feaman. lec, Acc. 

Color, P. O. Box 207, Charleston 21, W. Va. (M-25) Arti- 
cles, photos, general human interest, with pictorial interest 
predominant. Jack H. Dawley. Pub. 

Crisis, The, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M-15) Articles 
1800-2000; short stories, 1500-1800; short poems; photos of 
Negro life and achievement. Roy Wilkins, Ed.; James W. 
Ivy, Mng. Ed. 2c, Pub.; no payment for verse; photos, $5. 

Ebony, 5125 Calumet Ave., Chicago 15. (M-25) Articles in- 
—s Negroes, 1500. John H. Johnson. $25; photos, $5, 

‘ub. 

Eyes, Iowa City, Ia. (M-25) Articles on Negro progress to 
1200; sonnets or short verse; fillers; photos of Negroes and 
of whites and Negroes working cooperatively. H. I. Fontellio- 
Nanton. Payment by arrangement. 

Journal of Negro Education, The, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Howared University, Washington 1, D. C. (Q-$1; 
Yearbooks, $2) Articles dealing with problems faced by Negro 
and other minority groups in the U. S. in particular and in 
the world in general, to 3500. Hortense C. Moon, Asst. Ed. 
No remuneration. : 

Negro South, 1241-53 Dryades St., New Orleans 13, La. (M- 
25) Short stories to 1500; jokes; verse; photos. Alonzo B. 
Willis. 142c, Pub. 


MIMEOGRAPHING 


A complete service that offers you clear cut, 
neatly arranged copy on high quality paper. 


Prompt service. Low prices. 250 81x11" sheets— 


500—$3.00. 1,000—$4.50. Write— 


LEM’S LETTER SHOP 
5712 Stanton Ave. Detroit 8, Michigan 


$2.00. 


Negro Writer & Literary Review, 510 Dorr St., Toledo 2, 
O. (M-15) Profiles on acknowledged Negro authors and art- 
ists; short articles on various phases of writing. O’Wendell 
Shaw. $5 for article not more than 1000 words. Supple- 
mentary rights released. 

Negro Traveler, The, 11717-11727 S. Vincennes, Chicago 37, 
(M-25) Human interest articles on transportation subjects of 
interest to waiters, cooks, maids, dining car waiters, redcaps, 
and others in the field. Articles on home, clothes, and women 
for 16-page women’s section. Clarence M. Harkham, Jr. 2c, 
up. 

Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. (Q-25) Short stories, articles, poetry; Negro life and 
problems. Madeline L. Aldridge. No payment. 

Our World, 35 W. 43rd St., New York 16. Picture continu- 
ities on Negro life. Average payment, $50 page, Acc. 

Pulse, 2627 Bowen Rd., S.E., Washington 20, D. C. (M-25) 
Articles, 800-1000, features, hobbies, human interest, unusual 
occupations, anectodes, racial, success stories; verse, photos, 
cartoons. Helen S. Mason. Ind., Acc. 


PETS 


Our Dogs, 551 5th Ave., New York 17. (Q-5) Short stories, 
1000; articles, essays, 1000; verse, to 16 lines; news items, 
photos, cartoons. Dog stories written for ordinary dcg lovers 
and owners. American rights released. Irvin Graham. 2c, 
Pub. 

‘ 
Cats, 5 Blandina St., Utica 2, N. Y. (M-25) Not accepting 
material at present. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
(M-10) Articles, to 600; news items, photos, on animals. W. A. 
Swallow. 2c, Acc. 


PICTURE MAGAZINES 


Exclusive, 275 7th Ave., New York 1. (M) Picture stories 
covering radio, motion pictures, television, books, sports, and 
other novel, sensational, authentic fact-revealing human- 
interest subjects. Solomon Balsam. 

Laff, (Volitant Publishing Co.), 105 E. 35 St., New York 
16. (M) At present in the market for photo sets with girls, 
unusual photo sets, and comedy sets. George Shute. $6 photo, 
Acc. 

Life, Time and Life Bldg., New York 20. (W-10) Photos of 
national and world news events, human-interest picture series. 

Look, 511 5th Ave., New York 17. (Bi-W-15) Human-interest 
articles preferably focused on one person, one family, one 
group, not much interested in inanimate subjects. Cartoons. 
Daniel D. Mich, Ex. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Life, (Ideal) 205 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Informal, candid pictures of screen personalities, well-captioned. 
“‘Angle’’ stories done in pictures especially desired. Betty 
Etter. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) Articles on motion picture personalities to 1500 on as- 
signment only. Pat Murphy. Reasonable rates, Acc. 

Navy Pictorial News, 625 W. Ocean Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
(Q-25) Illustrated naval and sea stories. Frank Sullivan. 
$5 col. (1034x2’’), Pub. 

Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. (W-Sunday news- 
paper supplement.) Ken W. Purdy. Picture stories. 

“Pic,’’ (Street & Smith), 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Photos on all young man subjects. Articles of inter- 
est to young men—service, sports, business—new developments 
rt 1500; fiction 1200-10,000. Victor Wagner. Good rates, 

ub. 

Picture News, 118 E. 40th St., New York 16. News stories 
in picture form. Script should contain description of scene, 
caption in exact wording, balloon with character speaking. 
Judson LaHaye, Jr. 

Picture News in Color and Action, 118 E. 40th St., New 
York. (M-10) News features and adventure-type serials based 
on true stories, suitable for comic-style picturization. Emile 
Gauvreau, Ex. Ed. $5 page, Acc. 

Picture-Wise (Par Publishing Co.), 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Entertaining, human interest photos; no cheesecake, 
or deadline news photos. Beulah Getter. 

Scholastic Roto, 18 Journalism Bldg., Minneapolis 3. (M) 
Photos of High School activities, complete with captions; no 
articles. $3, Pub. 

See, (See Pub. Co.) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Mi-M-10) 


Photos with authentic and unusual story backgrounds. Candid 
action type preferred. All photos must be in good taste. 


Also. human interest, glamour girl and controversial subjects. 
Timely, humorous cartoons, $5 up, photos; good prices, car- 
toons, Acc. 

Vets Voice, 624 W. Ocean Ave., Norfolk 1, Va. (Q-25) Pic- 
torial news of interest to all veterans. 
col., Pub. 


Frank Sullivan. $5 


WHY 


rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision to your scripts. Fiction only. Let me 
help you to become a selling writer. 
Up to 3,000 words, $2.50 
Each additional thousand, 50 cents 


JEAN REEDY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


P. O. Box 117 


The Author & Journalist 
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OUTDOOR—HUNTING—FISHING—FORESTRY 


Alaska Sportsman, The, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M-20) True 
stories, Alaska interest, 2000-5000; outdoor fact articles; 
Alaska sports cartoons, photos. Emery F. Tobin. ‘2c, Pub. 


American Field, The, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. (W-20) 
Articles to 3500, and short stories on out-of-door recreative 
sports, particularly hunting of upland game birds with sport- 
ing dogs, 1500. Wm. F. Brown. Varying rates, Acc. 

American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(M-35) Articles on trees, forests, lumbering, outdoor recrea- 
tion, travel, exploration, 1000-2500; outdoor photos. Erle 
Kauffman. lec up, Acc. 

American Rifleman, The, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (M-25) Authentic illustrated gunsmithing, shoot- 
ing, ammunition, ballistics, military, small arms, ordnance 
articles, hunting stories, preferably 3000. John Scofield, Mng. 
Ed. 2c up, Acc. 

Canadian Sports Digest, 1512 Richmond St., Toronto, On- 
tario. (M-25) Market for sports articles, of Canadian nature, 
or on Canadians in U. S. sports scene, or on subject matter 
of interest in the Dominion; profiles, odd facts about sports, 
general sports material. No fiction, verse. Philip M. Stone, 
Ed. 1-2c. Supplementary rights released by arrangement. 


Field and Stream (Warner), 515 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (M-25) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 
1500-3000. Hugh Grey, 3c up, Acc. 

Forest and Outdoors, 1018 Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal. 
(M) High-class material dealing with the outdoors and out- 
door sports from the standpoint of hunter, trapper, fisher, 
or ordinary week-end camper. Canadian background, slanted 
slightly towards conservation of woods, wildlife, water, pre- 
ferred. Prefers picture feature with story and captions or 
additional text of from 200 to 500 words—four to five pic- 
tures in each series. First-class fiction, all lengths. Edward 
McKeever. 2!2c up; Min. $10 for pic story. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-20) Fish- 
ing, travel, dog, hunting, fur-raising articles by authorities; 
true Indian and frontier stories 2000-2500. A. V. Harding. 
up, Acc. 

Grit & Steel, Drawer 541, Gaffney, S. C. (M-20) Articles 
pertaining to game fowl exclusively; photos, cartoons, car- 
toon ideas. Ruth D. McMillan, Bus. Mer. Ind., Acc. 

Maine Coast Fisherman, Belfast, Me. (M) Articles about 
commercial fishing, boat-building, lobstering, canning, clam- 
ming, packing, etc. Some verse if it applies to salt-water 
activities; fillers, jokes, epigrams, news items and photos 
pertaining to marine matter and fishing. Converse Owen 
Smith. 10c printed inch (about 320 words); photos, $2; pokes, 
$1; verse, 40c an inch; news items, 10c an inch. 


Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) Articles 
relating to fishing and hunting, sportsmen’s interests to 
_ — etc. Raymond J. Brown. Up to 10c, photos 

up, Acc 


Outdoors Magazine, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. (M- 
20) Articles, stories and cartoons on outdoor life, hunting and 
fishing. H. G. Tapply. Payment by agreement, Acc. Buys 4 
mos. ahead of publication. 


Outdoorsman, The, 814 N. Tower Court, Chicago. (6 times 
a year.) Illustrated articles on fishing, hunting, sportsmen 
interest. Bob Becker. 


Outdoor Sportsman, 109 Commerce St., Little Rock, Ark. 
(M) Illustrated out-of-door short stories. Supplementary 
rights released. Gus Albright, Jr. Ind. 


Rod and Gun, 1410 Stanley St., Montreal, Canada. (M) 
Actual hunting and fishing experiences in Canada, to 1800. 
K. Marshman. %1c-lc, Pub. 


Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Occasional articles or stories on salt water sport fishing in 
Atlantic Coast area from Maine to South Carolina, to 2000. 
Primarily newspaper with 50 correspondents. Photos of salt 
water fishing. 


Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd St., New York. (Dec., Jan., 
Feb., March-25) Tlustrated articles on skiing and snow sports 
to 2000; short-shorts; verse; jokes; cartoons; news items; 
photos. Elizabeth Woolsey, Mng. Ed. 11%c without illustra- 
tions, 2c with, Pub. 


Sports Afield, 402 2nd Ave. S., Minneapolis 1. (M-25) Sports- 
men's interests; outdoor activity of all nature but spectator 
sports. Short stories; articles; fillers; news items; photos; 
cartoons. Top rates, for field, Acc. 


Sports Digest, 552 S. Seramo St., Los Angeles 5. (M-50) 
Does not pay for articles other than to members of its own 
staff. Dwight Fiske. 


Western Sportsman, 303 Bridle Path, Austin, Texas. (Bi- 
M-15) Hunting, fishing, and big game articles, 1200-1500; 
few short fact items and bits of news; cartoons. Deep West- 
ern flavor. J. A. Small. Varying rates, Pub. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurately typed on good Bond 
50c per 1,000 words. Free Carbon 
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RELIGIOUS—ETHICAL—HUMANITARIAN 


Adult Bible Class, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin. Ill. (M) 
Forceful articles, 500-800, on making adult class a dynamic 
force in life of every member; plans for timely social and serv- 
ice activities; longer class methods aritcles, 700-1000; articles 
on advancement of Christianity in the home, church, com- 
munity, to 1200, and articles on Christianity in its relation- 
ship to life outside, 1000-1200. Roy H. Murray. ic, Acc. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of St. Anne, 
Que., Canada. (M-10) Articles of wide reader interest, 
Catholic in tone, not necessarily religious, 1800; wholesome 
fiction, little slang, 1200-1800. Jokes $1; photos. Rev. Alcide 
Bouchard, C.SS.R. Ic, Acc. 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-20) Short stories 
2800-3000; serials, 15-20 3000-word chapters; articles on 
Catholic and other themes, 2000 to 3000; poems under 24 lines. 
Wholesome juvenile adventure short stories, serials. Rev. 
a J. Carroll, C.S.C. $5 page (700 wds.), poems $5, $3, 


Canadian Messenger, The, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. (M-10) Short stories, Catholic atmosphere, bright, point- 
ed, but not preachy, 3000; no love stories; articles, essays, 
Catholic interest, 1000-3000. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S.J. ‘4c, Acc. 

Carmelite Review, The, 10 County Rd., Tenafly, N. J. (M-20) 
Religious monthly operated for charity. Short stories, 850-2000; 
articles and pictures on current subjects, 900-2500; verse. Rev. 
Andrew L. Weldon. 2/3c; photos, $3, Acc. 

Catholic Home Journal, merged with Poise, 220 37th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (M-10) Domestic and pedagogical articles on 
home, child training, as are seasonal from a religious and pa- 
triotic standpoint; essays of a religious nature and general 
interest; short stories that implicity point a moral, 1800-2000. 
Verse about home, children, etc., 12-16 lines. Photos of chil- 
dren. Rev. Urban Adelman. $10 a story, $2-$3 verse, Pub. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 49th St., New York 19. (M-40) 
Short stories to 4500; Roman Catholic articles, 2500-4500. Some 
verse. Rev. James S. Gillis, C.S.P. Approx. $5 page, Pub. 


Christian Advocate, The, (Methodist Pub. House) 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11. (W-5) Religious, outdoor, rural, missionary 
short stories, articles, essays, 1200; verse. Roy L. Smith. lec, 
Acc. 

Christian Family, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (Q) 
Feature articles depicting family, or member of it, putting 
Christian principles into action. Christian family-life stories; 
practical suggestions for shut-ins for helping them to live 
happily and constructively in spite of their handicaps. Articles 
800-1000; fiction 1500-2000. 1c up, Acc. 

The Christian Family and Our Missions, (Mission Press, 
Techny, Ill.) 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. (M-10) Catholic 
family magazine using wholesome short stories, 1500-2000, 
and suitable verse. Frederic M. Lynk, S.V.D. Ic, verse, 10c 
a@ line, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 16. (M-25) In- 
terdenominational religious, illustrated sociol ogical articles, 
2500; short stories 2500; verse, 25c a line. Releases all but 
first serial rights. 

Christian Home Life, (Standard Pub. Co.) 20 E. Central 
Pkwy., Cincinnati. (Q-25) Features and short stories on vari- 
ous phases of home life, to 900-1800. Dorothy Fay Foster. 
loc, Acc. 

Christian Parent, 1222 Mulberry St., Highland, Ill. Articles 
and stories under 2000, with Christian home life and Christian 
child training themes. Acc. (Rates not stated. Temporarily 
overstocked.) 

Churchman, The, 425 4th Ave.. New York 16. (2M-25) Arti- 
cles applying religious thought to problems of the day; good 
verse. Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. No payment. 

Clear Horizons, 1571 Grand Ave., St. Paul 5. Articles and 
essays, 700-1000, giving liberal religious point of view of 
brotherhood, inter-denominational cooperation, etc. Norman 
K. Elliott, Mng. Ed. 1c; verse, 20c line. 

Council Fires, 260 W. 44th St., New York 18. Fiction _— 
Christian background, 2200-2500. P. B. Christie. $4-$5, 


Daily Meditation, 941 Vance Jackson, San Antonio 1, _ 
(M-25) Non-sectarian religious articles teaching power of 
prayer, or with metaphysical slant, 800-1700; ancient mystical 
symbology, Mayan archaelogy and discoveries; self-help book- 
lengths, 60,000. Wm. P. Taylor. ‘2c to ic; book-lengths, 
$150 up, Acc. 

Faculty Adviser, The, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 8. 
(M-except July-Aug.-15 How-to-do-it articles for teachers, 
moderators of youth, etc.; programs, outlines, play columns, 
novel ideas to help the faculty. Rev. L. B. Wobido, S.J. 
Usually no payment; occasionally payment, Acc. 


Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-20) A magazine of religious 
instruction, using short stories, articles of about 2000 words 
on social and ethical! problems of the day, on family problems, 
youth, educational trends, and events of human interest. I- 
lustrations. No poetry. Immediate reply. Rev. Jerome Palm- 
er, O.S.B. Ind. Acc. 


CATHOLIC WRITER YEARBOOK 1948— 
Seventh Annual Edition 
Complete directory of U. S. and Canadian Catholic 
magazines compiled for writers. 
$1.00 postpaid 
THE MAROLLA PRESS 
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Holy Name Journal, 141 E. 65th St., New York. (M-15 ex- 
cept July-Aug.) Articles of interest to Catholic men; bio- 
graphical, world affairs, human interest, etc., 1600-2500. ‘2c, 

ub. 


Improvement Era, The, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. (M-20) Stories of high mora! character, 1000-2000; short 
shorts 500-800. General articles on social conditions, vocation- 
al problems, handicrafts, material of particular interest to 
youth and to Morman Church, 300-2000. Photos of striking 
and dramatic simplicity for frontispiece and cover use. Poetry 
to 30 lines. Fiction and features, 1c; poetry 25c a line, Acc. 

Information, 411 W. 59th St., New York 19. (M-20) Feature 
articles on some phase of Catholic action, 1500-2000. No fic- 
tion. Rev. Albert A. Murray, C.S.P. lc, Acc. 

International Journal of Religious Education, 203 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1. (M except Aug.-20) Reports of pro- 
gressive methods and procedures in Protestant Sunday School 
work; one-act dramas of religious nature. P. R. Hayward, 
Ed., Lillian Williams, Mng. Ed. '2c-lc, photos of religious 
activities in church, home, community, $1-$5, Acc. 

Lamp, The, Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. (M-10) Articles 
on religious (Catholic) topics to 2000; short stories with Cath- 
otic slant, same length. Rev. Dunstan Donovan, S.A. }2c, Acc. 

Liberal Judaism Monthly, 920 Riverside Dr., New York 32. 
Fiction, poetry, essays, reflecting thinking and background 
of the thoroughly Americanized Jew; verse; photos; cartoon 
ideas. Louis Rittenberg. 2c, Pub. 

Living Church, The, 744 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
(W-15) Short illustrated articles on religious and social sub- 
jects. Episcopal viewpoint, 1000-2000. $5 and up, Acc. Reli- 
gious verse, no payment. Peter Day, Exec. Ed. 

Lookout, The, (Standard Publishing Co.) 20 E. Central 
Pkwy., Cincinnati 10. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, 
adult Sunday school work 1000; wholesome but not ‘Sunday 
Schoolish’’ short stories, 1000-1200; serials to 10 chapters, 
1000-1200 each. Photos upright, 8x10, scenic, human interest. 
No poetry. Guy P. Leavitt. ‘2c up, photos $3 to $5, within 
1 month after Acc. Releases all but first rights. 

Magnificot, 131 Laurel., Manchester, N.  (M-25) 
Catholic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, 
Acc. 

Marian, The, 2334 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago 8 (10 times 
yearly—10). Stories to 1500, articles to 1200, with modern, 
yet wholesome, not necessarily Catholic. Pictures for articles. 
Mariaological articles. Rev. Peter P. Cinikas, MI. C. Prompt 
report. ic. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
York 58. (M-20) Catholic short stories to 4000; religious verse. 
Rev. Wm. F. Lynch, S.J. 2c min., Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. (Q) 
Catholic articles 1500-2500, short stories 1200-2100. Joseph A. 
Kelly, C.M. 34c, Pub. 

Missionary Servant, The, Stirling, N. J. (M-10) Religious, 
sociological, human-interest, current-events, articles, 1500-2000; 
short verse; fillers; photos. Donald M. Lynch. Varying rates, 
(Catholic), Acc. 

Mother’s Magazine, (David C. Cook) Elgin, Ill. (Q-7) Prac- 
tical material for mothers of children from birth to 12 years 
to help in development of Christian character in their chil- 
dren. Articles, 700-1000; department material, 100-300; fic- 
tion, 2500. Dorothea Riley. Articles, 1c; fiction, 2c, Acc. 

New Century Leader, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(M) Challenging suggestions on how to become a better Sun- 
day School teacher, 1200; p'ans for building an effectively- 
organized Sunday School from the superintendent’s point of 
view, 1200, and many articles on a variety of topics for reli- 
gious leaders and a’] adults desiring a general religious publi- 
cation. Inter-denominational. Roy H. Murray. lec, Acc. 

Pax, Little Flower Monastery. Newton, N. J. (M-10) Short- 
shorts, 1200-1500, in no way contrary to Catholic doctrine; 
illustrated Catholic articles; verse; jokes. Rev. Cassian Nee, 
O.S.B. le prose; 10-15¢c line, verse, Pub. 

Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. (M-10) Cath- 
olic human-interest articles and stories, about 2000; verse. 
Father M. J. Foltz, C.PP.S. ‘2c, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Primary Teacher and Beginners’ Teacher, (David C. Cook 
Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. Articles of practical help to Sunday 
School teachers of children 6-8 and 4-6, 400-850 words. Ic, 
Acc. 

Protestant, The, 521 5th Ave.. New York. (M) Religious 
magazine emphasizing anti-fascist moral issues—concrete, fac- 
tual. Kenneth Leslie. 1c, Pub. 


Savior’s Call, The, Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wis. 
(M-10) Short-shorts, 500-600; short stories, 2500-3000; current- 
events articles, to 3500; verse. Religion and piety must not 
be substituted for lack of technique or literary skill. Rev. 
Winifred Herbst, S.D.S. Fiction to $25; articles to 2c; verse 
to $10. Acc. 


Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 76th St., New 
York 21. (M-20) Articles, essays and fillers centering on 
Eucharist, 2000-3000; verse and short stories, inspirational] or 
religious. George Legere, S.S.S. ‘2c, Acc. 


Shield, The, Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, O. 
(M-Oct.-May-25) Articles dealing with Catholic missionary 
work, by special arrangement with writers. Edward A. Fre- 
king, Man. Ed. Acc. 

Sign. The, Union City, N. J. (M-25) Catholic and general 
articles, essays, short stories to 4500, verse. Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, C.P. 2c, up, Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 5. (W) 
Articles on Sunday school work; verse; short stories for chil- 
dren. Philip E. Howard, Jr. 1420 up, Acc. 
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Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 
(M-10) Challenging articles to 850, definitely Christian. 
Biblically slanted, on religious, Sunday School ,daily vacation 
Bible school, weekday Bible teaching in rural areas themes. 
Wm. J. Jones. ‘2c, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 


Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short stories 1000- 
1500, on value of total abstinence, also on peace. About 1/3c. 


RURAL—AGRICULTURAL—LIVESTOCK—ETC. 


American Agriculturist, Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. 
(Bi-W) Poems $2 apiece, Pub. Cartoons. 

American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13. 
(M-10) Articles on fruit growing, breeding, marketing, or any- 
written. E. G. K. Meister. 25c col. inch, $1, phétos, unless 
otherwise arranged, Pub. 

Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-20) Articles 
on County Agents, Vocational Ag. Teachers, and Extension 
Workers, ‘50-800. M. R. Dunk. 2c, Acc. 

Better Farms, 928 Broadway, Buffalo 12, N. Y. (2-M-$1) 
Farm features, including those for woman’s page, 500-1500; 
photos, rural, oddity. Robert W. Ward. 1-1!2c; photos, $3- 
$6, Pub. Supplementary rights released. 

California Fruit & Grape Grower, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco 3. Articles on fruit growers, 500-1500, news items 
of interest to fruit growers, new techniques, methods; photos. 
Tom Weber. 1-2c, Acc.; photos, $3. 

Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (Bi-M) Short stories to 3000. Daniel McKee. Varying 
rates, Pub. 

Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kan. (M-10) Authenticated farm 
epperience articles 300-800; material of interest to farm women 
and girls; jokes. Ray Yarnell. lc up, jokes $1, Acc. 

Cattleman, The, Fort Worth, Texas. (M) Livestock articles 
and true stories dealing with romance of the West. Henry 
Biederman. Varying rates, Pub. 

Colorado Rancher and Farmer, The, C. of C. Bldg., 1726 
Champa St., Denver. (Semi-M) Articles of interest and aid 
to ranch and farm people; handy farm and ranch ideas; car- 
toons with rural angle; photos to illustrate specific points. 
Martin J. Russell, Mng. Ed. 1-2c, Pub. Supplementary rights 
released. 

Cooperative Digest, Ithaca, N. Y. (M-25) Articles dealing 
with farmer cooperatives, their leaders and their accomplish- 
ments. Ic, Pub. 

Country Gentleman, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadelphia 
(M-10) Short stories 2500-5000; 3 and 4 part serials, 30,000; 
genera! articles of interest to farm and farm-town people 
1500-3000; articles for women; humor page—brief sketches; 
verse; comic drawings; very short fillers—fact or humor. 
Robert H. Reed. First-class rates, Acc. 

Country Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. (M-5) First 
or second rights to serials 50-80,000, short stories 2500-4500, 
rural appeal. Children’s page items, household photos; verse. 
Amy J. Roe. ‘2c up, Acc. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M) 
Brief articles under 1000 showing how electricity is used prof- 
itaby on farms. Geo. W. Kable. 112c, $1-$3, photos, Acc. 

Family Herald and Week!y Star, P. O. Box 4005, Place 
D’Armes Postal Sta., Montreal, Que., Canada. (W-5) Farm 
and rufal home magazine. Short stories 2000-4000; featurettes 
on live rural topics, 600-1500, photos; agricultural articles of 
interest to Canadian farmers. R. S. Kennedy. Non-fiction, 
$6-$8 column, Pub.; fiction, $35-$70 a story, Acc. 

Farm and Ranch, 3306 Main St., Dallas 2, Tex. (M) Articles 
of interest to the Southwest, with farm slant preferred. 
Photographs if possible. Fiction with farm background pre- 
ferred. but not a requisite if story has human interest appeal, 
750-1500. A. B. Kennerly, Ed.; Dolores Lehr, Fiction Ed. 
Artic'es, 2c, or according to merit; fiction, 3c, Acc. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. (M-5) 
Agricultural articles with photos 300-600; (query before send- 
ing); woman-interest short stories, 3000; cartoons. Arthur H. 
Jenkins. 2c up, fiction 20c up, Acc. 

Farm Quarterly, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (Q-50) 
Articles, essays, fillers, on farm and rural life, farming and 
stock raising, nostalgic rural artic!es; photos in black and 
white and color; cartoons. Reprint rights released. $50 to 
$200, with pix. 

Furrow, The, John Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. (Bi-M-free). 
Well-illustrated, practical farm items, 500-600; farm pictures 
that have a ‘‘how to do’”’ or ‘‘results’’ angle. F. E. Charles, 
Assoc. Ed. 2c, Acc. 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. (M-25) 
Short gardening articles, 250, 750, 1000, actual experience or 
scientific gardening. Photos. Supplementary rights released. 
Wm. H. Clark. 1-2c, Pub.: $2-$6, photos. 

Michigan Farmer, 322 Abbott Rd., E. Lansing, Mich. (Bi- 
M-5) Short articles of special interest to Michigan farmers, 
cartoons, photos, artwork. Milon Grinnell, $3 celumn_ up, 
Pub. 

Modern Beekeeping, Box 1140, Paducah, Ky. (M-20) Illus- 
trated features and shorts on bees and beekeeping written 
by actual beekeepers; must be of some value to the industry. 
$5 page; photos, $1-$5. 

National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M-5) Live stock production and marketing articles, 1000- 
2000; news items of meat animal breed associations (national 
or sectional), 100-200. L. C. Moser. $5 column, shorts; fea- 
tures, arrangement in advance. 

New England Homestead, 29 Worthington St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. (2M-5) Illustrated articles 1200-1500 on farming and 
homemaking in New England. Very little fiction; some verse. 
James G. Watson. 25c inch; verse, 15c line, Pub. 
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Progressive Farmer, Commercial Realty Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala. (M) Short stories, 3000 (submit to Dallas, Tex., office, 
1105 Insurance Bldg.) Eugene Butler. 4c min., for fiction, 
Pub. (Material for Young Southerners Department should be 
submitted to Wm. C. La Kue, Ass’t. Ed.) 

Record Stockman, The, 1820 Curtis St., Denver 2, Colo. 
(W-10) Informative feature articles on Western livestock pro- 
duction and ranching, how-to-do-it type; news items. 25c 
Col. inch, Pub. Query. 

Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. (M-5) Articles of 
Southern rural interest; short fiction, 800-2500; photos. car- 
toons, cover designs. J. G. Wharton, Mng. Ed. Acc. 

Successful Farming, (Meredith) Des Moines, Ia. (M-10) 
Agricultural articles, jokes, news items, photos, cartoons, 
Kirk Fox. Articles, etc., 5c; verse, 25c line, Acc. 


Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-20) Articles and 
photos covering good turkey raising methods and equipment. 
M. C. Small. ic, photos $1-$15, usually Acc. 

Western Horseman, Box 1277, Cvlorado Springs, Colo. (Bi- 
M-35) Personal experience short stories, articles on history, 
training, breeds, breeding, veterinary, rodeo, riding clubs, all 
Western stock lines, to 2500; jokes, fillers, news items, photos. 
cartoons. Robert M. Denhardt. ‘2 to 2c, Acc. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Ist & 3rd Sts., Racine, 
Wis. (M) Short illustrated articles of success on Wisconsin 
farms. F. B. Swingle. 1c-2c. 


SCIENTIFIC—POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE—MECHANICS 

American Aquarist, The, Box 26, New Lots Sta., Brooklyn 
8, N. Y. (M-25) Authoritative and scientific articles on breed- 
ing tropical fish, 1000-2000; fillers, 50-500; verse on aquatic 
life; cartoons; pictures of tropical fish. Thomas E. Gilmore. 
1c-2c; verse, 25c for 4 lines; jokes, with good drawing, $2; 
fillers, 42c; photos, $2-$5, Pub. 

Audubon Magazine, 1000 5th Ave., New York 28. (Bi-M) 
Nature articles, essays, to 2000, photos. Payment only on 
special assignment, lc. Photos, $3. Eleanor Anthony King. 

Canadian Hobbycraft Magazine, The, 22 Woodlawn Ave. 
East, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. (Bi-M-25) Articles to 1000, 
“how to make’’ articles on ali types of hobbies, crafts, home 
aa photos, art work. cartoons. Brian Chernoff. 1/3-1c, 
ub. 


Fauna, Zoological Society of Philadelphia, 34th and Girard 
Ave., Philadelphia 4. (Q-50) Scientifically accurate manu- 
scripts written for the layman, dealing with the natural his- 
tory of wild animals, 1500-2500. Cartoons. Roger Conant. 
1'2c; photos, $3, Acc. 

Home Craftsman, The, 115 Worth St., New York. (Bi-M) 
‘‘How-to-make-it’’ articles of interest to home craftsmen, 300 
to 1200; photos or drawings essential; home improvement fill- 
ers, 150. H. J. Hobbs. ic to 2c, photos $2 up, Pub. 


Mechanix Illustrated, (Fawcett) 67 W. 44 St., New York 18. 
(M-15) New, lively features and shorts on all scientific and 
mechanical subjects, also how-to-build projects for the home 
workshop and tips for’ photographers; action and personality 
pictures, human-interest slant, plus camera action stories. 
Robert Hertzberg. Good rates, Acc. 


Model Airplane News, 551 5th Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Model airplane construction articles, 1500. Acc. 

Natural History Magazine, 79th St., and Central Park W., 
New York. (M-50 except July and August) Popular articles to 
5000 on natural science, exploration, wild life; photo series. 
Edward M. Weyer, Jr. 3c, Acc. 

Nature Friend, The, 313 8th Ave., New York 11. (M) Arti- 
cles or novelettes on nature or outdoor life, to 1500; essays; 
verse; nature fillers. Louis Sutherland. No payment. 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. (10 
issues a year—50)) Illustrated nature articles 1000-2000; fillers 
with pictures 100 to 400, short verse. R. W. Westwood. 1 to 
3c, Acc. (Query.) 

Popular Homecraft, 814 N. Tower Ct., Chicago. (Bi-M) How 
to build articles of wood, metal, leather, etc., with detailed 
— or at least 1 photo. R. W. Berberick. $15 page. 

ce. 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, dis- 
coveries; human interest and adventure elements, 300-1500; 
fillers to 250. How-to-do-it articles on craft and shop work, 
with photographs and rough drawings, and short items about 
new and easier ways to do everyday tasks, should be addressed 
to the Technical Editor. Roderick M. Grant, Mng. Ed. Ic to 
10c; photos $5 up. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) 
Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, la- 
bor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. Perry Githens. 
lc to 10c; photos $3 up, Acc. 

Radio News (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 
(M-25) Technical and semi-technical articles dealing with 
radio engineering, research, electronics and articles for service- 
men. Constructional articles for amateur radiomen and serv- 
icemen. Diagram need only be in pencil. Good photos. No 


A NEW PLAN 


Your poems will be read—and bought at the highest 
rates—by renowned editors throughout the world. 

A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to have your poems 
pub'ished in newspapers, magazines; translated into 
— languages; ‘broadcast; reprinted in antholo- 
gies. 


fiction or poetry; no publicity ‘‘puffs.’’ Any unusual appli- 
cation articles on electronics, 100-3500, also considered. 2}42c- 
5c, including photos. Gag cartoons, $5. B. G. Davis, Pres.; 
O.iver Read, Ed. 

Science Digest, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. (M-25) 
Articles on popular science, to 2000; science features. 242c, 
Acc. 

Sci hani 49 E. Superior St., Chicago. (Q) All 
depts. ranaled by staff specialists. V. D. Angerman. 


Science Illustrated (McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.), 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. (M-25) Pure and applied sciences, popu- 
larly written, illustrated with photographs or drawings, 1500- 
5000; also short science fact-items to 500. J. R. Whiting. 
Features $200 and up; short items $15-$50; photographs $5- 
$25 and up. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M-35) 
Almost entirely staff prepared, but purchases occasional arti- 
cles on the natural and social sciences. Query before submit- 
ting. Gerard Piel. Varying rates, Acc. 

SPORTS (COMPETITIVE)—RACING—HORSES 

All American Athlete, 922 Hoe Ave., New York. (M) Factual 
sports articles, 375-1500. Michael Pawlyshyn. 1!2c, Pub. 

Baseball M i The, 175 55th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Baseball articles. Clifford Bloodgood. ‘2c, Pub. 

Buckeye & Horseman, Elliott Hotel, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
field, Ohio. Short stories, articles, jokes, fillers, cartoons and 
cartoon ideas, suitable for saddle horse and light horse fans. 
Ind., Pub. 

Golfer & Sportsman, 422 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15. (M-20) 
Short stories to 2000; articles to 2500; fillers, 500; cartoons, 
spectator and participant sports, golf. Margaret Bushnell. 
lc, Pub. 

Horse Lover, The, 154 Borica Way, San Francisco, Calif. 
(6 times a year.) Articles on riding, dude ranches, breeding, 
500-1800. P. Hartford. 7c printed inch, Pub. 

National Bowlers Journal and Billiard Revue, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. (M-35) Articles on bowling, billiards, lawn 
bowling; short stories; photos; news items; cartoons. Busi- 
ness articles on bowling operators. N. Bleecker Green. 2c, 
Pub. 


Race Review (Thoroughbred Guild), 6625 Delmar Blvd., Uni- 
versity City 5, Mo. (M-35) Articles on fundamental and ad- 
vanced handicapping, selection methods with workouts of re- 
sults, ee personalities, turf topics, to 2300. R. D. Wassall. 
lc, Pub. 

Racing Digest, 33 W. 22nd St., New York 10. (Bi-M) Arti- 
cles on racing, 1000-1500, novelettes, verse on racing, and 
“racing gags on nags’’. Cartoons. Paul Epson. 2c; cartoons, 
$5, Acc. 

Rider and Driver, The, 17 E. 42 St., New York 17. (M-50) 
Articles on horses, racing, etc. Samuel Walter Taylor. Good 
rates, Pub. 

Scholastic Coach, 7 E. 12th St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on the coaching and playing of high school and college sports. 
Herman Masin. ic, Pub. 

Sporting News, The, 2018 Washington St., St. Louis. (W-20) 
Deals exclusively in sports, with heaviest emphasis on organ- 
ized baseball, 1000-1500. Query, Pub. 

Tennis Amateur & Professional, P. O. Box 877, Greenwich, 
Conn. Articles, fiction, anecdotes, sidelights on tennis play- 
ers and personalities, of interest to tennis players. Ic. 

Turf & Sports Digest, (Monroe Publishing Co.) Baltimore 
12, Md. (M-35) Articles and fiction covering running horse 
racing, 3000-5000. Serials of three installments, 10,000-15,000. 
Edgar G. Horn. lc up, photos $3, Pub. 


THEATRICAL—MOTION PICTURE—RADIO 
“FAN” MAGAZINES 

Billboard, The, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, O. (W-25) Amuse- 
ment trade news on assignment only. Claude R. Ellis. Space 
rates, Pub. 

Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. (W) 
National film week!y with correspondents in principal cities 
covering news of motion picture industry. theatres and their 
personnel, legislation affecting motion pictures, construction 
news, etc. Photographically illustrated features dealing with 
various phases of theatre management. Nathan Cohen, Assoc. 
Ed. 


Curtain Going Up, 560 22nd St., Oakland 12, Calif. (M) 
Articles on ‘‘show biz’’, 500-4000, short stories, 1000-5000, 
similarly slanted, verse, fillers, etc. Edward W. Chew, Bill 
S. Gault. 42-lc, Acc. 

Greater Show World, 1547 Broadway, New York. (2-M-10) 
Articles, short stories, novelettes, fillers, on show people, 
theatrical business. Johnny J. Kline. 12c, Pub. 

Modern Screen, (Dell) 261 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Movie fan personality, general articles 1500-2000; fillers, news 
items. A. Delacorte and H. Malmgreen. Good rates, Acc. 


(Continued on Page 20) 


IN PUBLISHING FOR NEW POETS 


You will receive copies of a beautiful limited edition 
containing your best poems. 


Launch A Profitable Writing Career. Send TODAY 


for Details. 


New Voices Publishing Company, 31 West 92nd St., New York 25, N. Y. 


June, 1948 
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Our New York correspondent writes: 


be that only fiction could be sold to the pulps, but 
many writers are selling fact articles to fit certain 


“It used to 


classifications such as Western, mystery, detective, 
sports, or science-fiction. All the big pulp houses 
are open for such, usually not over 2500 words. 
Standard magazines at 10 E. 40th St. welcomes fact 
fillers from 1000 up, and in some cases over 2500 
words. Western pulps are showing a steady 
climb. Many readers of sport and mystery stories 
are found buying Westerns now. The beauty of 
writing old Western stories is that they never be- 
come outdated. . . . Several pulp writers who have 
-tried doing comics have found that $60 a week 
seems to be tops. Seldom does a writer get a 
chance to do more than one a week which averages 
about $7 a page for 9 or 10 pages. If a writer 
could get enough work to write full time, he could 
make $100 to $150 a week. . . . Editors report that 
the average story submitted is below grade of the 
average story of three years ago. Writers seem to 
be influenced by the general uncertainty of the 
world, and can’t get into their subconscious minds 
for truly creative material. Agents report 
fewer stories coming to them from clients. And 
more are being returned for revision than hereto- 
fore. Some agents are advising their authors to 
stay away from big cities if they want to think up 
good stories. Sir Magazine has been reported 
slow on reports and checks. Blue Book and 
Redbook are prompt on reports now. Donald 
Kennicott who edits Blue Book and also reads for 
Redbook makes every effort to cooperate with au- 
thors. . . . Go Magazine, 767 Lexington Ave., ‘has 
went.’ It has discontinued—plain failure. I doubt 
if past debts will be settled for a long time. Tele- 
phone has been discontinued, but registered mail 
will doubtless be forwarded. Writers should make 
demand for return of manuscripts submitted, stat- 
ing if not returned they will copy for submission 
elsewhere, withdrawing all rights from Go. 

Returning to fact writing, this now pays off as 
well as fiction, for the first time in literary history, 
thanks to Reader’s Digest, and of course to tastes 
of readers. One author of adventure yarns re- 
wrote two of his fiction stories into fact pieces, 
and sold them. Luckily he had taken a trip to the 
locale in question and had photos to prove his 
yarns. It is easy to give a native a name, and show 
his photo with yours in connection with some 
great adventure you two had together. Many 
readers who would not fall for a situation or inci- 
dent presented as fiction, take it gladly when told 


as fact, accompanied by photos. But it is enter- 
isn’t it? And isn’t entertainment the aim 
Fiction convincingness has a_ harder 
Any fictionist 


tainment, 
of writing? 
road to travel than fact acceptance. 
who takes a trip around the world and makes many 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 
We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try to have your 
manuscripts published. Reading fees: 


words; over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 
10,000 to 40,000, $7.00; and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typ: ‘ 


NEW YORK. LITERARY "AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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IP: 


photos can live for years on fact stories he can 
write, provided he has a good imagination and a 
sense of reality.” 

Frank C. 
from Warren, 
burg, Ohio. 


cartoonist, has moved 


Cunningham, 
Road, Leavitts- 


Ohio, to Brookside 


Junior Catholic Messenger, whose office is lo- 
cated at Room 409, 132 N. Main St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio, does not publish during the summer months, 
but it is then that its editorial staff makes its 
selection of much of the material for the coming 
school year. “As yet,” writes Kathleen Stephens, 
associate editor, “we have contracjed for only a 
small amount of the material we will use. We 
need stories, single installment and serials. This 
coming year we want to use more sports stories 
than we have in the past, so we would like to see 
stories featuring any sport at all—but they must be 
suitable for boys and girls of the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades. . Our young readers eat up 
adventure and mystery stories, but they like them 
believable. Either present-day or historical back- 
ground is acceptable. We would like very 
much to see an old-fashioned fairy story. We 
would like the stories to adhere to the principles 
Anderson set down for fairy stories, but we don’t 
want rewrites of old ones. . . . In addition to the 
above, we need seasonal stories, folk legends, hu- 
morous stories, legends of the saints, and a few 
animal stories.” Payment is made by the story, 
not by the word. This year a minimum of $40 is 
being paid for a single story and for each install- 
ment of a serial (never more than four parts). 
Even more will be paid for stories that are par- 
ticularly good. Miss Stephens asks prospective 
contributors to write for sample copies, and for a 
copy of “Contributor’s guide.” 


Playthings, the National Magazine of the Toy 
Trade, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 19, pays 1 cent 
a word on publication for articles on retail store 
promotions covering toys, dolls, games, and related 
items. Included in these good promotions are: 
Unique window and counter displays, newly de- 
signed or renovated toy interiors, exceptional 
newspaper and direct mail advertising, merchan- 
dising ideas such as parades, special shows in the 
store toy department, and contests. “We are 
always interested in the opening of neighborhood 
and exclusive toy stores,” states Ben W. McCready, 
editor. “Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, and other 
important holidays that are promoted by the in- 
dividual toy store or toy department that could 
be modified or applied directly to the problems 
and needs of other toy store or department heads, 
are also considered. . . . The editor would appre- 
ciate a query on any special promotion or idea. 
Fillers, cartoons, photographs, and short articles 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


‘MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 


Ju 


are also used. “Editorial rates are 1 cent a word, 
and $3 to $5 for photographs. An average story 
would run from 1200 to 1800 words, and if the 
story is important enough we will consider a 
longer feature article. Deadline is the 15th of the 
month preceding publication date.” 


Letter, The Magazine of Relationships, 1401 E. 
Ist St., Tucson, Ariz., pays, according to the editor, 
Ada P. McCormick, 14 to 414 cents a word on 
acceptance for articles and short stories. “We re- 
quire material of honesty and distinction, or hon- 
esty aml simplicity,” states Mrs. McCormick. “Write 
what you care about and not by commercial pat- 
terns. Write on the pilgrimage of man, and the 
relationship of life. Do not send us any material 
exploiting hate, or immorality, or cruelty, nor 
any fiction that advocates murder, adultery, di- 
vorce, or general irresponsibility, or fosters ill 
feelings between different groups.” . At present, 
Mrs. McCormick reports the magazine is over- 
stocked. 


Hold-It, 41 W. 52nd St... New York 19, fashion 
model magazine, is now an open market for free- 
lance writers, according to Robert B. Knight, ed- 
itor and publisher. Material must be non-fiction 
relating to modeling, fashion; top-flight model suc- 
cess stories; articles on animal models; authentic 
short items, including anecdotes by models and of 
models. Photos to illustrate will be used, as well 
as news photos of leading models. Payment, ac- 
cording to Mr. Knight, will be based on worth 
of the material. Writers may obtain a sample copy 


for a 3-cent stamp. 


Sphere and Today, Ames Agency, P. O. Box 925, 


Sell the Stories 


You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current. best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and ‘Willow Hill’’ by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, are no longer in existence 
due to lack of sufficient funds. “If, at any time, 
we are fortunate enough to continue this work, we 
shall advise free-lance authors and artists of our 
intentions via your publication,” writes Don Ames, 
publisher, 

Southland Magazine, P. O. Box 2, Atlanta, Ga., 
is entirely staff-written, and should be crossed off 
as a market possibility. 

Jack Armstrong Adventure Magazine, published 
by Parents Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, Kenneth L. Hall, editor, gives us the fol- 
lowing corrected statement of needs. “Our appeal,” 
states Mr. Hall, “is for the age group from 9 to 15, 
and we are looking for good action adventure fic- 
tion—sports, sea, Western and science—between 
2000 and 2500 words.” 

Black Mask and Love Book, Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, which have 
appeared in our Handy Market List as paying 2 
cents and up, and 1 cent and 2 cents respectively, 
should have the rate category changed to “Good 
rates upon acceptance,” according .to Alden H. 
Norton. 

Ethelyn R. Thrasher, writing for the Karay Stu- 
dios, 1719 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., says: 
“We are interested in obtaining untried play 
scripts—mainly three-act plays. Our school is a 
practical theater workshop in which advanced stu- 
dents work constantly in the production of plays. 
We would like to obtain untried scripts with the 
ultimate aim of producing them publicly. At 
present we cannot offer payment, but offer the 
writer the opportunity of seeing his play pro- 
duced by professional students.” 

International Lyric Courier, 100 W. 57thSt., New 
York 19, a 25 cent magazine issued 10 times a year, 
uses articles on music, musicians, etc., to 1000 
words, and short fact items, featuring music, etc., 
100 words. Payment is made on publication at 
1 cent a word, according to Felix W. Salmaggi, 
managing editor, but currently the magazine is 
overstocked. Supplementary rights are released, if 
credit is given the Courier. , 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
of your verse. I am not famous, but I 
am a poet willing to learn and teach. 
Please inclose 50c (stamps, postal order, 
check) with not more than 150 lines of 
verse—and return address. 
KELLY JANES 


P. O. Box 506 
Oakdale, Stanislaus Co., Calif. 


MARGUERITE ROSS DAVY 
GHOST WRITER 


Formerly of Los Angeles. Constantly selling author 
and contributor to countless magazines will help 
you write to sell too. Stamp required on inquiry for 
reply. PIERCY, Mendocino County, Calif. 

In the heart of the redwoods. 


Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
pon al and coupon for free analysis of one of my 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS. 


June, 1948 


SCAG 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained year in 
and year out, explain the long life of the OLDEST 
WRITERS SERVICE (established 


1893). A complete 
service for short stories, BOOKS, articles, essays, 
verse—we criticize, revise, type, market. Catalog 


Free of Dept. J 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 
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SPECIALIZED MARKET LISTS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Modern Theatre, 825 Van Brundt Blvd., Kansas City 1, 
Mo. (M) Published as a section of Boxoffice, motion picture 
industry trade magazine. Uses articles dealing with theatre 
maintenance and equipment, theatre safety, confections, sound 
and projection, seating, carpeting, air conditioning, etc., 
slanted for exhibitors. Photographs to illustrate. Nathan 
Cohen, Assoc. Ed 


Motion Picture Magazine, (Fawcett), 67 W. 44 St., New 
York. (M-10) Sharply-angled stories on established stars, 
introductory shorts on outstanding newcomers, 1000. Maxwell 
Hamilton. Liberal rates, Acc. 


Movieland Magazine, (Hillman), 916 N. La Cienga, Los 
Angeles. (M-25) Articles on movie personalities and all as- 
pects of movie industry, anecdotes. Beatrice Lubitz Cole. 
About 5c, Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade, (Idea') 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17. (M-15) Articles on motion picture personalities to 1500 
on assignment only. Pat Murphy. Reasonable rates, Acc. 

Movie Story Magazine (Fawcett), 67 W. 44 St. (M-15) 
Fictionizations of current motion pictures on assignment on- 
ly. Dorothy Hosking. 

New Stars Over Hollywood, (D. S. Pub. Co.) 30 Rockefeller 
‘Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M) Wel!-angled feature articles on 
new stars, 2000-2500. Francigene Sheridan. 3c-5c, Acc. 

Photopiay-Movie Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E. 52nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Motion picture articles and smash news 
stories; seria!s; fillers. Helen Gilmore. Good rates, Acc. 

Radio Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M- 
15) Radio fan stories, 3000-5000. Doris McFerran. $150 up, 
— to meri, tAcc. (No unsolicited mss. read. Query 

rst.) 

Screenland, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
picture feature articles. Miss Delight Evans. Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Stories, (Dell), 261 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Fictionization of picture plays, by assignment. E. H. Van 
Horne. Rates by arrangement, Acc. 

Screen Writer, The, 1655 N. Cherokee Ave., Hollywood 28. 
(M-25) Official publication of Screen Writers’ Guild. Arti- 


(M-15) Motion- 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately, neatly, promptly. One carbon 
free. Work mailed flat. 40c per 1000 
words. 


PATRICIA E. FAUST 
Emporia, Kansas 


310 West Fourth Ave. 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $119.50 
Delivery 8 weeks. Have your books published 
not just printed. There is a difference. Novels 
by special arrangement. Misc. Books. 10,000 
book accts. Ref. Dun & Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Expertly typed with minor editing 
50c per 1000 words 
Carbon and extra first page free. 


JEAN HASTI 


Box 21 Parker, Colorado 


WE DARE YOU! 


Send no money! We'll send you THIRTEEN WAYS 
TO PLOT ($1.50) or ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE ($1.00) 
or both if you wish, C.0.D. Read them, study them, 
test them. If not satisfied, return them for refund 
of your purchase price. If you send cash with order 
(same guarantee), we'll send you FREE, a copy of 
WRITE ON TIME with each order of the two books. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Dept. A. Blue Ash, Ohio 


cles relating to film writing, or on film criticism or writing, 


1-3000. Mostly supplied by members of the Guild. Gordon 
Kahn. 
Silver Screen, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-15) Fan 


material about movie stars and pictures. Lester C. Grady. 
First-class rates, Pub. ® 

Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 10. (M-50) Arti- 
cles on theatrical and associated arts 500-2500; news items; 
photos; drawings. Pub. 

Theatre Time, 55 W. 42nd St.. New York 18. (Q) Articles 
on topics of interest to the legitimate theatre audience, 1000- 
3000. Fillers. Photos. William Keegan. Flat rate. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatrical 
articles, news, staff-written. Sidne Silverman. Space rates. 


TRAVEL—MOTORING 
Holiday (Curtis Publishing Co.), Independence Sq:, Phila- 


delphia 3. Travel and recreational articles, 3500; photos. 
Rate varies with value of material. Mainly on assignment. 
Ted Patrick. 


Motels & Courts, Box 551, Glendale, Calif. News of motels 
and courts and travel articles, to 1500; pix. First issue in July. 
lc, Acc.; photos, $1 up. Jean Jacques. 

South, 723 Hibernia Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. Picture- 
stories of places, people, customs and things of Latin Amer- 
ica (esp. Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay), Mexico, Caribbean. 
southern U. S> travel articles with photog and short-shorts, 
to 1500. Arthur Charbonnet. 2c, photos to $5, Pub. 

Trail-R-News, 544 W. Colorado, Glendale 4, Calif. (M-10) 
Illustrated travel articles not in excess of 1000 with trailer- 
coach background. Internationally distributed. No verse. 
Jean Jacques. ic up, Acc.; photos, 50c up. 

Travel, (McBride) 116 E. 16th St., New York 3. (M-35) 
Illustrated travel, exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000; 
photos. Coburn Gilman. lc, $3 to $5 per photo, Pub. (No 
reply to questionnaire.) 

Trailways Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. (M) 
Factual travel articles and stories. well illustrated. Scenic 
Kodachromes for covers. H. M. Collier. 3c, Acc. 


New Century Leader, Davia C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill, will add in October a new feature 
which will bear some such title as “The Christian 
Counselor.” The section is being planned to help 
pastors as well as teachers and other leaders of the 
church to help people more effectively with their 
problems. It will contain reviews of books that 
will be helpful in this field, a brief of a sermon 
that will give guidance to people in trouble, and 
short case histories written by professional coun- 
selors as well as by pastors in the field. . . . There 
will also be room for one or two long articles each 
month dealing in greater detail with various phases 
of the general field of Christian counseling, some 
written by professional counselors, but many, it is 
hoped, by men whose major experience and train- 
ing is in the regular ministry, but who have a 
working understanding of the psychological princi- 
ples underlying successful efforts to help people to 
solve their problems through the use of the re- 
sources of the Gospel and the church. All articles 
should be of the how-we-did-it kind—“‘Tell what 
you did, not how it should be done,” advises Ray 
H. Murray, editor. . . . Articles should be between 
1200 and 1500 words. For them $20 will be paid 
plus $3 to $5 for each illustrating picture. The 
market is open now. 

The American Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, is anxious to receive free- 
lance manuscripts of unmistakably evangelical fla- 
vor and quality for its publications, Sunday-School 
World, Sunday School at Home, Young People’s 


Paper, and Youth’s Story Paper. Requirements 
for poetry are few but exacting. ‘We prefer lyric 
verse (four or five stanzas) one unhackneyed 


themes such as are found in Scripture and in the 
best Christian devotional poetry,” writes *the editor. 
“Avoid especially outworn or unscriptural treat- 
ments of mere nature themes.” For complete needs 
of each of the above-mentioned publications, write 
to the editorial department for a copy of its folder 
“Information for Free-Lance Contributors to the 
Periodicals Published by the American Sunday- 
School Union.” 


The Author & Journalist 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Glamour, The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, has announced a 
“Why I Like My Job” Contest open to any girl 
who has a job she likes. “All you have to be is a 
girl who likes her job,” says the announcement. 
“Your letter will be judged on its ideas, sincerity, 
and originality.” Top winner will be awarded 
$500 in cash and will have first choice from a pool 
of prizes which range from a Silver Fox stole to 
carpeting. Second winner will receive $300 cash 
and second choice of a prize from the pool; third 
winner, $200 cash and third choice of prize from the 
pool; the next seven winners, choices from. the 
price pool. Send to Job Department of Glamour, 
at above address, for application blank. 


The Abingdon Cokesbury Award of $7500 to 
encourage the writing of distinguished books in the 
broad field of Evangelical Christianity, will again 
be offered in 1949. This award is offered at in- 
tervals of approximately two years to the author 
of the book manuscript which, in the opinion of a 
Board of Judges, will accomplish the greatest good 
for the Christian faith and Christian living among 
all people. Any unpublished manuscript whose 
purpose is in harmony with the general purpose 
of the award, excepting only fiction and poetry, 
will be considered when submitted according to 
the rules. The award is open to all writers, re- 
gardless of nationality, race, or creed. Only au- 
thors with contractual obligations to another pub- 
lisher or employees and relatives of employees of 
Abington-Cokesbury Press are ineligible. Of the 
$7500, $5000 is an outright award, and $2500 an 
advance against royalties. Interested writers should 
immediately write to The Editor, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 150 5th Ave., New York 11. 


The Hospitalized Veterans’ Writing Project, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, has announced its 
second annual writing project for hospitalized vet- 
erans and hospitals. Space prohibits our publish- 
ing requirements, but information may be ob- 
tained from the above address. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference: Woman’s WHO WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, A.J., Miami 33, Florida. Author of HOW 
TO PLOT AND WHY: postpaid, $1.00. 


ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. 

Cost is low and results thrillingly satisfactory. 

Write for complete information: 

Mary Kay Tennison, 601 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, California 


“MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


The appearance of your manuscript is important— 
may mean the difference between acceptance and 
rejection. Let me do it for you—accurately—pro- 
fessionally. 


per thousand words 
Gwen Lacy, 1206 Chemeketa St., Salem, Ore. 


June, 1948 


Famous Author Recommends 

Palmer Training 
“IT have found Palmer Insti- 
tute’s instruction material 
most interesting, intelligent 
and helpful. believe it 
would be of very real bene- 
fit to the beginning writer 
and hardly less valuable to 
the established author.”— 
Rupert Hughes. 


Here are more examples 


HOW PALMER TRAINING 
IS HELPING OTHERS. 


How does your own success 
compare with these? 


Minister Praises Palmer 

“| can honestly say that four months with the Palmer 
Institute gave me more practical help in writing than 
my four year college course some time ago. The course 
has more than paid for itself already in editor’s checks 
and magazine assignments. |! am proud to be a Palmer 
student, and | am glad to give the Palmer Institute my 
wholehearted recommendation.’’—Rev. Donald H. James, 
Titonka, la. 


Now Sells to Big Magazines 
“Since studying the Palmer course of instruction, I’ve 

been able to sell articles to Saturday Evening Post, Amer- 

ican Magazine, Coronet, Esquire, Liberty, and several 
other top pay magazines, all within one year. Reader’s 

Digest paid me $300 per printed page for the reprint 

rights to one of my articles, and | received more than 

$500 in royalties for radio broadcasts based on another 
artice. Naturally I’m an enthusiastic booster for the 
staff and the Palmer Institute course. | consider it the 
finest course of its kind in existence anywhere.’’—Keith 
Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Free Lesson Shows How 
So you see for yourself how interesting, how helpful 

Palmer Training may be to you, we make this generous 

free offer to send you: 

(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 

(B) actual writing assignments showing how you “‘learn 
by doing” 

(C) typical answers showing how professional writers 
actually do the work; 

(D) illustrated 40 page book ‘’The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories’ describing opportunities for writers; details 
of our complete instruction by our staff of profes- 
sional writers; and what famous authors, students, 
and graduates say about Palmer Training. 

Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 


PALMER INSTITUTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP, Est. 1917 
Member, National Home 
Study Council 
Desk G-68, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


VETERANS 
This course 


approved for 
veteran's 
training. 


FREE 
LESSON 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Desk G-68, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, California 


Please send me free sample lesson and illustrated 
book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’’ explain- 
ing the unique features of your training. This re- 
quest is confidential and no salesman will call. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FOR WRITERS 


“We Pay The Postage” 


1. Free Lance Photography, by Townsend Godsey. 
How to make money with a camera—a practical 
presentation of the possibilities of freelance 
photography fully illustrated. Cloth, 246 pp. $4.00. 

2. Writers: Try Short-Shorts, Mildred I. Reid and 
Welmar E. Bordeaux. Every type of short-short 
story construction is explained and illustrated. In 
addition, 12 stories from various authors are re- 
printed and analyzed, and 275 markets are listed. 
Cloth, 157 pp., $3.00. 

3. Television Programming and Production, by Rich- 
ard Hubbell. Get ready with this thorough, mod- 
ern, profusely illustrated text for what will soon 
be an active literary market. Cloth, 207 pp. $3.00. 

4. Write the Short-Short, by Maren Elwood, author 
of Characters Make Your Story. A complete and 
valuable guide to successful writing and selling of 
short-short stories by one of the leading teachers 
of writing in the country. Cloth, 348 pp., $3.50. 

5. Technique in Article Writing, by Robeson Bailey. 
Contains 13 non-fiction pieces by different writers 
with introductory statement of the technical prob- 
em encountered in its making, followed with a 
commentary by Mr. Bailey. Cloth, 272 pp., $3.00. 

6. Little Blue Book Combination. 10 Different titles 
on writing and related subjects. Paper, 40c. 

7. Technique Sells the Short-Short, by Robert Ober- 
first. Analyzes stories from Liberty, Collier’s, etc. 
Cloth, 115 pp. $2.00. 

8. The Basic Formulas of Fiction, by Foster-Harris. 
Famous analysis by University of Oklahoma in- 
structor. Cloth, 153 pp. $2.50. 

9. Let’s Write About You, by Charies Carson. How 
to write stories from your own life. Cloth, 95 
pp. $2.00. 

10. Writing For A Living, by Richard Tooker. A pro- 
fessional discusses a writer’s job and life. Cloth, 
207 pp. $2.50. | 

11. Pointers on Play Writing, by Josephine Niggli. A 
fresh and original approach to the technique of 
writing plays, made vivid through graphic and 
specific illustrations. Cloth, 114 pp. $2.00. 

12. Authors’ Agents: To Use Or Not To Use? A. & J. 
Reprint. 35c. 

13. Making A Book Contract. A. & J. Reprint. 35c. 

14. Catholic Writer Yearbook, 1948. Excellent market 
list. Paper, 44 pp. $1.00. 

15. How to Write for Radio, by James Whipple. 
Covers the technique of writing good drama, 
serials, interviews, etc., for radio presentation. 
Presents such specimen scripts as Vic and Sade, 
Twenty Years After, etc. Cloth, 425 pp. $3.50. 

16. Standard Manuscript Record. Provides for simple, 
compact data on each manuscript. Durably bound. 
55c; 2 for $1.00. 

17. Writers: Help Yourselves! by Mildred I. Reid. Ex- 
pert advice by a well-known teacher to help the 
beginner to clarify his writing problems, fit his 
words into the ‘‘patterns’’ of various types of 
writing. Especially valuable chapter, ‘‘Six Keys 
to Open the Door to Authorship.’’ Cloth, 163 pp. 
2.00. 


18. Funk & Wagnalls New College Standard Diction- 
ary. The most readable and the most easily usable 
of all dictionaries. EM’-PHA-TYPE Edition. Cloth, 
1404 pp. $6.00. 

20% Discount on All Orders of $5.00 or more. 


Use this convenient order form. 


A. & J. BOOK DEPARTMENT, 

Box 711, 

Boulder, Colo. 

(Please order by number) 


oO for which send to me 
promptly, postpaid, the books I have circled below: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
oO Please send the books to me C.O.D., total price, 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 
inland: our only source of income was the Mon- 
treal Family Herald and Weekly Star, to which 
John still contributed brief articles which he wrote 
and I copied, because our old Oliver typewriter 
had been smashed in the railroad coach en route. 

Our home was a shack built for transient orchard 
workers, perched a litthe way up a barren hill be- 
tween the settlement’s two grocery stores. At dusk 
that fall and winter I would go down to one of 
these stores to buy our meager stock of groceries 
and visit for a half hour or so with Marguerite, 
the proprietor’s unmarried daughter—my only con- 
nection with the outside world. 

It would be dark when I would start back up the 
hill, and the little house would look lonely and for- 
saken, and suddenly, I, too, would feel alone, de- 
feated, lonely. But the moment I opened the door, 
joy leaped in my heart. John sat before the small, 
heat-reddened cookstove, our white-nightied Baby 
Forrest face down across his knees. The stove had 
a small firebox and the firewood was long, so long 
that the door of the firebox was dropped to admit 
the too-long sticks which John pushed, as they 
burned, farther into the box. Thus, light of the 
flames leaping from the crackling wood escaped 
and danced in merry pattern on the rough-planed 
wall, on the springless clumsily nailed together bed, 
the bench-like chairs, the uneven table, the box 
cupboard on the wall, softening their shapes and 
tinting with mellow orange. A full kettle sang on 
the stove, and often a savory stew blubbed and 
bubbled. John rocked rhythmically, gazing into 
the fire, dreaming, and patting the soft baby back 
in time to the motion of the chair. The baby 
cooed and kicked, plucking long, black horsehairs 
from a hole in the bottom of the red plush-cov- 
ered seat of the only factory-made chair in the 
room. 

A shack, a sparsely furnished room, scarcely more 
than pennies in the pocket ... yet in one breath, 
one glance, I knew all the warmth and the wealth 
and wonder of living a woman could ever know. 


THE SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 
Monthly $7.50, or single criticisms. Ghosting, Plots, Poetry. 
$1.00 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 

MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)....... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........ R 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)..... 2.50 


4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique). 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance Orders).... 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (9 types explained) 3.00 


MILDRED |. REID 
21311% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


WRITERS: 
TRY SHORT SHORTS 


by MILDRED |. REID 
and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the 
nine types of the short short story with explanations and 
illusrations of every phase of short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 

275 markets paying up to $400.00 for good short 
shorts. List arranged with editors’ comments, types of 
stories wanted, and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct from publisher. 


BELLEVUE BOOKS 
$3.00 
303 Trust Bldg. Rockford, Ill. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Quicksilver, P. O. Box 2021, Tyler, Texas, is a 
new quarterly poetry magazine, edited and pub- 
lished by Jewell Spinks and Charlottee Essman. At 
present poetry is being considered only from sub- 
scribers (the magazine sells for 50 cents a copy, $2 
a year). An annual prize of $25 is offered for the 
best poem in the spring, fall, winter, and summer 
issues. There is also a $5 award for the best poem 
in each issue, and a similar prize for not more 
than six lines appearing on the fly leaves of the 
four issues. 

Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 4th 
Ave., New York 16, is interested in manuscripts 
covering medical, health, and allied fields, for 
which | cent a word and up is paid. Editor is Ann 
Walker. 


TRADE JOURNALISM PAYS 


& Follow the instructions in new book ‘Writing for 
the Trade Journals’’ and you'll be selling in 30 
wairme iidays says author, R. J. Cooke. Covers getting 
_pounmans material, writing, selling, pictures, working at 
home, travelling, re-selling, etc., Just $1. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 
1459 Cataraqui St. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


“First-rate . . . an important key to magazine sales.’’— 
R. W. Lowndes, Editorial Director, Columbia Pubs., Inc. 


PULP FICTION 
by Robert Turner 


former editor, Popular Pubs., Ace Mags.; former agent; whose 
own stories appear in Collier’s, Shock, Toronto Star Weekly, 
Romance Western, Super Sports, Dime Detective, etc. 


Price: $1.00 — Direct from 
QUALITY HOUSE, Publishers 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT DURING 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 
FLATBUSH TYPING SERVICE 


P.O. Box 73 
Flatbush Station 
Brooklyn 26, New York 


Superior Work Friendly Service 


YOU may have 
just the STORY 


. HOLLYWOOD 
is LOOKING for! 


For information write 


CARLDEN HOLLYWOOD PUBLICITY GUILD 
Box 1134 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
—_ sales—I can help YOU make 
sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


June, 1948 


Ghosting TAT STANDS 
OUT 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller 
in religious book stores. Two other books 
have sold 10,000 copies. Consideration 
reading of your idea $1.00. Criticism if | 
do not accept. Extra charge for detailed 
work. 


“Writing for a Living’ 207 pages, cloth $2.50 
“How to Publish Profitably” paper ‘ 1.00 


“Atomic Short Story Technique” paper 1.00 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


RECORD SALES 


for new and established writers, and yet we 
can't say we’ve reached the bottom or caught 
up with editorial demands made on us. Yes, 
we do have access to markets —and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest publish- 
ing center in the world. Now it is up to you, 
if you want to sell that story, article or novel. 


Requests for material are coming to us from 
quality and pulp magazines, from publishers of 
novels and books, and from motion picture 
studios. Here is what one producer writes: ‘‘] 
would prefer a comedy story with the custom- 
ary dramatic touches—a story with a new 
‘gimmick’ or some refreshingly novel idea.’’ 
Has your story or novel the germ of a good 
motion picture idea? 


10% is our commission to find that market 
and sell for you, if it meets requirements and 
you couldn't sell it. Our fee is $1 per thou- 
sand words, up to 5,000 words; and 50c per 
thousand thereafter. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript is $3 — and each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. Our help is 
friendly, constructive and professional — and 
faithfully followed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a straight 
commission basis. . . . We report promptly. 


We read book-length novels and sell them 
on a 10% commission basis, if found suitable 
for publication or motion picture production. 
On each novel, we require a small fee of $4 for 
our letter of appraisal to the writer. Writers 
should pay the express charges on books and 
novels and send in the small fee. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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Council Fires, Christian Publications, Inc., 260 
W. 44th St., New York 18 (3rd and Reily Sts., Har- 

WIN Cash and Cars risburg, Pa., for sample copies), buys interesting 
stories for high school and college-age readers, 
2000 to 2500 words, containing a definite spiritual 
FREE! IN CONTEST WRITING. Our lesson or gospel message, but not “preachy.” “We 


do not buy articles, short articles, fillers, poems, 


Get jokes, drawings, ete.” writes A. B. Anderson, in 
judging charge of manuscript purchases. Our taboos are 
plete HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS analyses references to war, fighting, killing, gambling (in- 
Sponsor's products. SEND ONLY cluding card playing in any form) , theatre, movies 
handling costs ‘ (including all references to “shows, pageants, or 

dramatizations in church programs, etc.) , dancing, 
Learn to Win! Write Now! Find Out How! the use of slang, including such words as “gee,” 


“gosh,” etc., which can be interpreted as profanity, 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL except where such mention is to point out the evils 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. A.J. of these matters, or the character is changing his 
manner of living. ... We work about eight months 
ahead of publication date, hence “seasonal’’ mate- 

SPECIAL TYPING OFFER rial, suited to some holiday or season, must reach 


us in sufficient time to receive consideration.” 


On your first order, 35c cents per 1000 : 
Reports are made as promptly as possible and pay- 


words up to 10,000. Regular rate, 50 cents. : : 
10% discount on lengths over 15,000 ment is made on acceptance, at rates varying ac- 
Carbon copy Extra first page f+ cording to value of material and amount of 

editorial work necessary to prepare it for publi- 
corrections. Mailed flat. Prompt service by eas i 


former college secretarial instructor. 


ERLING N. ROLSFORD, Derwood, Minnesota Wilf. Diamond, 501 W. 34th St., New York 1, in- 


forms us that a new athletic magazine is being pre- 
pared for fall publication. It will use articles 


under 2000 words, preferably with photos or illus. 
E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD trations, on any phase of boxing, wrestling, physi- 


cal culture, and sport. Payment will be made on 


Booklengths : 
publication. Mr. Diamond suggests that writers 

CRITIC GHOST query him before submitting manuscripts. 
Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents Walter R. Schmidt, Managing Editor, True 


GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA Police Cases, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18, re- 
ports he is being flooded with fiction stories—and 
all because the True Police Cases item somehow 
or other slipped into the “Detective” classification, 


EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! instead of under “True Detective” in our March 


“How to Make Money With a Typewriter’ _25c¢ Handy Market List. Please correct your records: 
“Ten Ways to Make Money at Home” ___ _25c True Police Cases uses only fact crime cases—no 
to Write and Sell Jokes & Gags’. __$1. fiction whatsoever. 
Remit cash, check, postal note—do not send stamps. 
American Success Aids WRITING ILLUSTRATED FEATURES 
Desk 34, Bellmore, N. Y. FOR SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
as easy as taking snapshots of interesting things 


around your home and writing to your friends about 
them. My booklet, “ADVENTURES IN FREELANCE 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE WRITING” proves it. An 


amateur writer-photographer finds. way to make 
typewriter and camera pay. 15,000-words of inspira- 
HOLDEN, PUBLISHER-BOOKSELLER 
H. H 
Correspondence Club <= GERMANTOWN 3, TENNESSEE 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 


lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . . . POETS: a 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- Postty Book Contest, will Teceive also descrip: 


lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, ox 988, Jacksonville, Florida tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL year) 
' Dallas 8, Texas 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 624 N. Vernon Ave. 


tion, and in anthology and other poetry Ss. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 
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verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60) and 
Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect 
longer the many profits from versification? Write today; 
you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N.Y. 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


xas 


DISCONTINUED PUBLICATIONS 


All Sports Digest, P. O. Box 539, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Aero Review, Penn Yann, N. Y. 


Air World combined with Aircraft Age, 241 Church St., 
New York 11. 


Band Leaders, 215 4th Ave., (later called Radio & Record 
Stars, but this too suspended.) 


Bird Dog Gazette, Box 302, Memphis, Tenn. 

California Horseman, Box 1215, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
The Easterner, 3737 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enjoy Yourself, 22 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
FanFare, 690 Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

The Fisherman, 1103 S.W. Stark, Portland, Ore. 
Headlines and Pictures, 3447 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 

The Flophouse News, 160 Broadway, Rm. 805, New York 7. 
Horizons, 159 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago. Il. P 
Horse & Jockey Magazine, P. O. Box 31, Van Nuys, Calif. 
Judge (till sale is consummated), Ambler, Pa. (editor died.) 
Nitery Journal, 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


New World Illustrated, 100 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont., 
Can. 


Nineteenth Hole, 1315 Cherry St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Pigeon Loft, 5442 Woodman, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

Plane Talk, 350 5th Ave., New York. 

The Sportsman, 844 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Stage Pictorial, 1501 Broadway, New York. 

Television Showman, 130 Williams St., Ste. 806, New York 1. 

The Tiller, P. O. Box 731, Newport News, Va. 

Trek, 119 N. 7th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Upswing, 5361 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Valiant, P. O. Box 1582, Springfield, Mass. 

Scholastic Coach, 7 E. 12th St., New York, pays 
| cent a word on publication for articles on the 
coaching and playing of high school and college 
sports. 


Articles, Stories, Radio Scripts — Get ‘em 
typed by a free-lance writer who’s got the 
know-how. 

Free Particulars 

NELL LOUISE 

c/o Royal Recording 

39 North 3rd Memphis 3, Tenn. 


WRITERS! 
YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


If you have faith in that rejected book, short story 
manuscript or article, why waste time, money and 
effort in having it returned to you? You tell us 
what New York publisher has it and our service 
will pick it up and deliver it to any other publisher 
in New York City you mention. We are not agents. 
A postal card will bring details. Do it now! 


SCRIPTERS SERVICE 


§ 558 West 193rd Street New York 33, N. Y. 


FOR WRITERS ... . 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if you 
already write for pay, you 
owe it to yourself to send for 
a FREE copy of WRITER’S 
GUIDE—the fastest growing, 
most comprehensive maga- 
zine of its type published. 
Nationally known writers 
tell you how to get ideas, 
write and sell them. Lists 
active buying markets with 
editors’ needs, names and 
addresses. Supply of FREE 
copies limited so send for 
your copy TODAY! Penny 
postcard will do. Or sub- 
scribe today! 12 issues, only $2.00. 
now! Write today! 


WRITER’S GUIDE, 200 S. 7th, Dept. 3A, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Are You Overlooking Profits 
From Screen Sales? 


Markets are wide open for outstanding 
Originals, Books or Plays. Evidence of this is 
the high price paid for acceptable material. 

| represent established authors as well as 
new writers and offer both Individual Criticism 
and Sales Service for Screen Stories and Book 
Publications. 

Write for FREE Booklet— 


WRITING AND SELLING SCREEN STORIES 
And Getting Yourself Published 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


Writers’ Rejects 


The Magazine of Selected Rejects 
We Print Stories the Other Publishers 
Would not Buy! 


DETAILED, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
GIVEN WITH EACH REJECTED STORY 


o Beginning Writers Say Writers’ 
Rejects Teaches Them How to Write. 

o Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 
From Getting Rutted. 


$2.50 a Year - Sample Copy 10c 
WRITERS’ REJECTS 
243 W. 4th St. New York 14, N. Y. 


June, 1948 


You NEED This 


Best instructions for ALL writers... . . Now 
in its third success year. Adopted by 
schools, libraries, universities. Recommended 
by famous writers, including Jack Woodford, 
Charles Carson, etc. Highest praise from tyro 
and professional authors. 


MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Sledge. 
Postpaid, $2.00. 


GUILD PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 7306 Houston 8, Texas 
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YOU CAN WIN 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, Diamond 
Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, Radio-Phono- 
graphs, Washing Machines Watches and other 
tempting prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by learn- 
ing the Secrets of Winning from the ‘’School 
of the Stars’’—the School America’s Biggest 
Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, independent 
Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN’’—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It’s yours 
for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Professional Help For New Writers 
Distinguished staff of’ writers and editors 
including Frank Hall Fraysur, a former LIFE 
editor; Margaret Widdemer, novelist (see 
Who’s Who); Cy Caldwell, biographer (‘’Hen- 
ry Ford’’—Messner); Sherman Beck, docu- 
mentary screen playwright; etc., offer thor- 
ough critical analysis of plot, characteriza- 
ation, and writing to beginning wrtiers for 
$15 minimum. Also rewrite, editing and 
revision, etc. General counsel and market- 
ing advice—$5 evaluation fee for all mss 
under 50,000 words. Send mss to 

PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 
39 E. 35th St. New York City 


WRITERS ... 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Summation $175.00 


Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
national magazines. 

b. y students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DIi- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstend publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Howell, Soskin, Publishers, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, is informing authors whose books 
they have published that the company finds itself 
unable to pay all of its creditors in full at this 
time, and in order to satisfy its creditors out of 
present resources it is asking authors to accept 
50% of the publisher’s total indebtedness to them, 
in installments beginning in April, 1948, the 
amount of the installments to be determined by 
prorating them among all creditors, supervised by 
the publishing house’s creditors’ committee. 


ele ole 


SONGWRITERS 


NO POEMS WANTED. YOU don’t have the right 
slant. Get your FREE copy of ‘Racket Exposed.” 
It‘ll open your eyes. 

The Independent Writers Association 


Somerville 12 New Jersey 
(sample copy ‘Independent Writer’’ Magazine 25c) 


Courses — Only $5 


Teach yourself to write—oand save $$. 
Clever new approach. W.F.W. sold in 
1 week! Journalism—$5. Short-short 
stéry—$5. Textbooks FREE with each 
course. 


FOY EVANS Americus, Ga. 


HOLLYWOOD IS STILL 
WHY NOT FROM YOU? 


Until recently | served as a Screen Story Ana- 
lyst for a major Hollywood studio. Now, while 
working on a novel, | am devoting three days 
a week to helping movie aspirants prepare their 
material the way the studios want it. If you 
have a screen original, short story novel, play, 
or simply an idea which you think has picture 
possibilities, send it to me for frank, detailed 
criticism, suggested revision, market advice when 
merited. Prompt personal reports. Rates: $3.00 
up to 5000 words; 50c per 1000 words thereafter; 
flat rate of $10.00 for 20,000 words and up. 


DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 
P. O. Box 656 Denver, Colo. 


TOOLS 


FOR YOUR CRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technique__$1.00 
There’s Money in the Novelette____ 1.00 
The Novel: Plan and Production____ 1.00 
Enclosed Find Check 1.00 
How to Make Love in the Pulps____ 1.00 
Basic Technique of Fiction____--__ 1.00 
Write Mystery Fiction 


HUGH L. PARKE 
WRITERS AGENCY 


389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 


The Author & Journalist 


| 
| | 
= | 


Me. 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS! 


@ $1,230 for a magazine story! 

e@ $750 Advance for a book idea! 

@ $300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
@ “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
e@ Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
e@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 
Write for our free detailed circular before 


sending your manuscript. The fee is very 
low. If you want to sell—we can help you. L 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


33-35 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK (18) 


You May Be A Novelist! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the characters, 
plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic 
emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short_ Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WRITERS 


Have you covered every market for your work? 
Our staff of specialists can help you. Write 
Dept. A. 


FOWLER, BOND AND HALL 
540 East 89 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sincere, Capable Help 


At Prices You Can Afford! 
| have helped thousands to become successful 
writers. Let me help you. PARTICULARS 
FREE! 
10 Lesson Short-Short Story Course, with help, 
$5 cash, or $2 for 3 months. 
30 Lesson Complete story-writing course, with 
help, $1 for 8 months or $7 cash. 


Ghostwriting: $3 to $5 per 1000 words. 


Typing: 50 cents per 1000, with carbon. 
Songwriting and Short Item courses, $1 each— 


no help. 
Also Criticisms and Collaborations. Ask for 


FREE PARTICULARS TODAY. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A 211 S. Valley St., New Ulm, Minn. 
June, 1948 


BOOKS YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR 


Fiction Writers: Here at last is the book we have 
been promising to inquirers for years—‘‘The Tech- 
nique of Fiction” by the A. & J’s own Willard 
Hawkins. Mr. Hawkins started out to revise his 
popular “Technique of Salable Fiction,” out of 
print for some years, but he did more. He brought 
that book down-to-date, but added to it, created a 
more comprehensive textbook, produced a volume 
every fiction writer (slick or pulp) must have for 
his library. The book is now in process of produc- 
tion, will be out as soon as the necessary paper can 
be delivered. (The Author & Journalist Publishing 
Co., Boulder, Colo. $2.50.) 

Trade Journalists: “Business Journalism,” by 
Julian Elfenbein, Editorial Director, Haire Publi- 
cations, New York, is by far the most outstanding 
book in this field. Writing for trade publications 
has led in more than a few instances to an editor- 
ship of such a publication. Mr. Elfenbein goes be- 
hind the scenes and tells the whole story of trade 
journal editing and publishing. One section is de- 
voted to gathering trade news, interviewing, writing 
<i feature story, etc. (Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd 

, New York 16. $4.00.) 


Pulp Fiction Writers: At last, a book just for you 
who are beginning to write pulp fiction, or hope 
some day to write it, by Robert Turner, former 
editor of Popular Publications, Inc., and Ace Mag- 
azines, Inc., and author of innumerable stories for 
the leading pulps—“Pulp Fiction.” It isn’t a text- 
book (according to the author), but a “sort of per- 
sonal talk . . . on the subject of pulp fiction writ- 
ing.” If you don’t mind strong words sprinkled 
as plentifully as chocolate chips through a certain 
type of ice cream, you'll like Turner’s forceful 
phooey-to-technique-here’s-the-way-to-do-it manual. 
(Quality House, 59 th Ave., New York 17. $1.00.) 

Radio - Writers: “Radio Comedy... How To 
Write It,” written by Art Henley, successful radio 
script writer, and contributor to the A. & J. of 
several excellent articles on radio writing tech- 
nique, has brought forth a complete course in the 
art of writing radio comedy. This appears in four 
spiral-bound volumes covering (1) Gag-Writing; 
(2) Situation Comedy; (3) Comedy Characteriza- 
tion, and (4) Comedy Construction. Each volume 
contains eight lessons, enlivened with many ex- 
amples. If you can’t write gags after taking this 
home study course, give up! (Humor Business, 104 
E. 40th St., New York. $ ye 


© o> © 


Coronet, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, invites sub- 
missions for its Quiz Department—three Quick Quizzes, 
one page in length, each month. Quizzes should be 
original and clever, not requiring too much prior infor- 
mation from the reader, and developed within unusual 
patterns. Quizzes made up of or illustrated by sketches 
or photographs are specially welcome. Top prices are 
paid on acceptance. 


ED BODIN 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 


Address Quiz Editor. 


Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
pull. He sells his own too. 
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For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamph‘et format. Send for Bulletin 6. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 


LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


Those we are helping report excellent results in under- 
standing and saes. We can do for you what you proba- 
b'y cannot do for yourself . . . help you sell. Report 
on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. Plot Book 
folio free with each report; folio alone 50c 


J WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Steeger 2, Ill. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
fawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your origina!. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


Maric Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can’t get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 6000 
words, plus $2.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
| like ihe yarn I‘ll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 
1616 E. Fourth St. Tucson, Ariz. 


CHECK A DAY 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for ‘‘CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to ‘dig 
up” and write magazine fillers: 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 


“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a _ short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 

“200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a course 
in camera journalism plus forty ways to make photo- 
graphs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with 
your own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work 
for writers, 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a “must” for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00. 

All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006A Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 
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DOUBLE wririnc INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a 
“Sherwood BRIEF.” 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your 
writing talent wholly to soundly plotted character 
motivated action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a character 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted 
narrative, exciting description, natural ‘conversation, 
correct lingo, trade names, and sparkling action inci- 
dents—all written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own words—the 
quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One Client 
sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a 
Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 
‘ 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


TALENTED AUTHORS 
Will Help You 


A Staff from Among 
The Best Writers 
In Hollywood 


Literary Critics, Story Analysts 


Story specialists, all masters in their respect- 
ive writing fields. Published novelists. Writers 
with numerous story credits—novels, short sto- 
‘ies, screen, radio, stage— 

Such are the high-calibre writers and critics who 
will redraft your manuscript, or advise and direct 
you, help you achieve success in your chosen 
profession—writing. All work is personally 
supervised by Mr. Ballenger. 

GHOST WRITING, any subject, from outline, 
synopsis, or idea. Novels, short stories, arti- 
cles. No job too big. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED and PRINTED. 
Also SALES ASSISTANCE. 

Only manuscripts or ideas of real merit consid- 
ered. Please write letter giving details of help 
required. Send manuscript if you wish. Mr. 
Ballenger will reply personally, and send his 
beautiful 3000-word illustrated brochure. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of he World. Rm. 102-A 


Hollywood 28, California Phone HI 0193 ) 
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The Author & Journalist 
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C. UV. Parkinsou 
LITERARY AGENT 


tt 
@ Full agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers. . 
@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 


language morkets. 


Immediate readings, quick re- 
ports, and effective placement. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


Jonestown, Mass. 
March 10, 1948 


Mr. Jules Archer 
Sharon, Connecticut 
Dear Mr. Archer: 
| am enjoying your little book for two reasons. 
One, It is giving me some ‘deas for articles, and two: 
it is gratifying to find an honest writer. . . It is like 
a breath of fresh air to find up-and-coming authors 
like yourself who have a mind of your own, and are 
not afraid to use it. 
When your second little book comes out, | hope to 
purchase it, too. Good luck to you! 
Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) Jessie Mosley 


“How | Developed Ideas For 25 of My 
Stories, Articles Sold to Major 
Magazines” 


by JULES ARCHER 
$1.00 Postpaid 
“Ingenious”—REWRITE MAGAZINE 


| Jules Archer | 
Sharon, Connecticut 


| Mail me a copy of ‘‘How | Developed Ideas, | 
etc.’’ postage prepaid. Herewith my dollar. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
june, 1948 


‘Have you 


AN APTITUDE | 


for writing? 


It can pay you, well to 
find out now whether or not 
you have an aptitude for 
writing by taking the FREE Pane ens 
Storycrafters Guild Apti- crafters Guild. (Not 
tude Test and Personality connected with any 
other school or insti- 
Quiz. Upon filling in and “purion since 1928.) 
returning this Test and Quiz 
you will receive without obligation a de- 
tailed report on your writing potentialities. 
Then, if you wish, the new Storycrafters 
Guild System will train you in the funda- 
mentals of all creative writing (short stories, 
articles, novels, radio, movies, etc.). EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN through the Storycraft- 
ers Guild ommestiant Sales Service. 
Well-known au- 
thor St. Johns says: 
“It seems to me 
that striving new 
writers could not 
do better than ac- 
cept the assistance 
and judgment of a 
Adela Rogers St. Johns man like Frederick 
Palmer, who can tell them what needs to be 
done, how to do it, and even more valuable, 
see that they do it!’ 
No agent will call. Storycrafters offers 
you America’s finest home-study training in 
creative writing... with abundant criticism 
and assistance... all by fastest mail. 


DON’T DELAY * MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Storycrafters Guild, Dept. H-3 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send 
FREE Personality Quiz, Aptitude 
Test and details of Home-Study 
Mr. Creative Writing Course. 

Mi 


City or R.F.D State. 


a SALES AND 
$l CRITICISM $1 


If your story is salable, we handle it at the usual 10%, 
commission. 
If it doesn’t quite measure up as a sales possibility, 
returned with a sound, practical, professional criticism which 
should help you in future efforts. 


Working from experience, we offer a service carrying the 
— of editcrial approval. Rates are low: $1 for short 
$2 for novelettes, $5 for novels. Ghost-writing if 
Inquire about terms. 


We have strong New York contacts and steady 
all types of fiction. Prompt, kindly consideration’ given all 
Thorough criticism on stories missing the mark. 
Stamped return envelope must accompany each script. 
novels prepaid via Railway Express. 

Ask about our One-Story Course. It’s helping many 
writers quickly learn the tricks of the trade. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 
Grover City, California 
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VERSATILITY is an 
important quality in a 
Literary Consultant. My 
experience helping 
others reflects not only 
my writing skill, but my 
adaptability to your spe- 
cial problems as well. 

Here are a_ few ex- 
amples of my work: 

A man Pennsyl- 
vania had me revise his 
novel, and it is now in 
print. A returned foreign correspondent 
hired me to collaborate on a vital story, 
which sold promptly to a national maga- 
zine. A woman in California put her first 
literary effort into an autobiography, | 
arranged it in professional form and pub- 
lishers put it between covers. A _ leading 
writers magazine asked me to do an arti- 
cle to order, and it is now set for publi- 


cation. 

The above list could continue into many pages. 
The point is that | am prepared to render the 
assistance your manuscript needs to make it 
right, whether it be CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, 
PROFESSIONAL EDITING or COMPLETE REVI- 
SION. Write today for my free folder, entitled 
“Literary Help,” which explains in detail how | 
work with writers. 

No interviews except by appointment. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Here Is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE for PAY 


| want to contact new writers 
interested in cashing hun- 
dreds of checks of $1 to 
$100, offered each month. 


No previous experience nec- 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


essary. Send post- 
card for informa- 
tion—FREE. 


Saundert UU. Cummings 


467-A Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Let's Be Sensible .. . 


THE BOILED down essence of most writing 
courses, the gist of most editorial advice has 
always been: “READ ...ANALYZE ... 
IMITATE!” 
WHAT DOES it mean? Simply this: Read 
magazines, analyze the stories, write the kind 
the editor buys for his book! Above all, FOL- 
LOW THE STORY PATTERN! 
The MASTER FORMULA FOR ACTION 
STORIES is that pattern. This is the first time 
it has been offered to beginners and semi-profes- 
sionals, 
Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crafts- 
men. 
Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from “‘plants’’ to ‘‘climax”’ 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 
NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 


eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box Fresno, Calif. 


Your Magazine Material 
Or Book Manuscripts 


persistently presented to the most suitable markets 
will bring you those checks you've been trying to get. 


Beginners or established writers save time spent in 
mailing and remailing manuscripts. The discourage- 
ment of a few rejections is eliminated. 


Do you realize the advantages of having an agent 
strategically located in relation to more than 400 
editorial checkbooks? | have this advantage (as shown 
on my unique map, sent to you upon request.) 


The back of the map shows how we help you get your 
share of the checks. NOW IS THE TIME to start with 
an established agent who will handle your scripts 
promptly and effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 


“If it can be sold—lI can sell it.” 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a new Duplicating Service for advertisers. Partic- 
ulars Free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 

ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writers. An 
intellectual fraternity. Dues two dollars. Branson, 
Missouri. 

YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York libraries 
(English or foreign languages) accurately, comprehen- 
sively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: expert, reliable 
indexing, proof-reading, copy editing rewriting. Rea- 
sonable rates; reliable, prompt service. Div. B, LI- 
BRARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

100 EARN MONEY AT HOME OFFERS, 25c. Homework 
News, 814—44th Avenue, San Francisco. 

INTRODUCTORY PRINTING OFFER — 100 Letterheads 
and 100 envelopes, 4 lines print—$2.00 postpaid! 
200 Large white envelopes, printed to copy—$2.00 
postpaid. 250 Business cards—$2.00 postpaid. Order 
today! Tipsword Printing Co., Charleston, Ill. . 

GET AWAY from atom bomb, timekeepers. Leisure, 
safety on subsistence farms or colonies. Two dollars 
for bulletins, information and advice. Freedom Plan, 
Mountain Home Lodge, Branson, Missouri. 

ANALYZING THE CONFESSION STORY, 50c; ANALYZ- 
ING THE LOVE STORY, 50c. The show-how that gives 
you the know-how. Ernie Phillips, Grover City, Calif. 

SPECIAL MARKET LISTS—Book Publishers, A. & J., No- 
vember, 1947; Trade Journals, December, 1947; Juve- 
nile and Verse Markets, January, 1948; Standard, 
Women, Pulp Markets, March 1948; Syndicates, May, 
1948. 25c each. All 5 for $1.00. A. & J., Box 711, 
Boulder, Colo. 

GOT A PAIR OF SCISSORS?? Get started on a news- 
paper clipping Bureau. If you want to know how, 
send a dollar for details. LaNell Clipping Service, 
Care Royal Recording, 39 North 3rd, Memphis 3, Tenn. 

POETS! Your poems beautifully illustrated in water- 
colors for framing. Hand-lettering. 9x12, $1.40. 
Craft Studio, Box 4718, Sta. E, Kansas City, Mo. 

FOOLPROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every problem 
discussed and _ illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 

MOUNTAIN HIDE-AWAY FOR WRITERS. 
Montcasa, Bovina Center, New York. 

EMCEE MAGAZINE. Containing monologues, parodies, 
comedy. Copy 10c. Emcee, AJ. 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23, Ill. 

WIN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS IN CASH! Healy’s Prize 
Winner tells How, Where, When. Sample, 10c. 332-J 
East 52, Seattle 5, Wash. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Lecrn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particulars 
and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 
S$. Homan, Chicago 23. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” Methods, 
Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan’ gets beginners 
checks, 25c; Side of Writing,” examples, 
morkets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 19261 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

OUR WORLD-WIDE BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will get you 
the books you have not been able to find. No obli- 
gation. Alta Book Service, Box 258-S, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

TIRED OF STANDARD REJECTION SLIPS? Would “per- 
sonals” help? Now you can get personal criticism 
from editors instead of rejects by using ‘Personal’ 
pullers. 50c. Master Aids, Box 9, Prince Street 
Station, New York 12, N. Y. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. All fields 
of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


COLLABORATORS WANTED. Genealogical. Good pay. 
Instructions, 25 cents. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, 
Alabama. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS ANSWERED $5. Expert fact- 
finding any subject. Also editing, ghostwriting, re- 
write. M. Prince, 395 Riverside Drive, NYC 25, UN 
4-3114. 


Reasonable. 


June, 1948 


POETS: Over 100 current markets, editors’ specifications 
and policies, 50c. M. B. Herrick, Deep River, Conn. 


USED INSTRUCTION BOOKS & COURSES bought, sold, 
rented, and exchanged. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for details and Writers’ List. A card will do. 
SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 Washington St., 
Peabody, Mass. 


FORMATS—-Do them right!—Complete, handy reference 
guide to the professional preparation of over 15 types 
of manuscripts—fiction, articles, features, gags, fill- 
ers, photographs, verse and GrCd verse . . . stage, 
radio, television . . . Etc.! Every format fully illus- 
trated. $1.00. The Jaydell Company, Box 449-J, 
Glendale, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 21. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing, ethically. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c. Also Short Features, 
where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25¢. Address, 
Writecraft Service, Steger 2, III. 


LAUGHING WATERS FARM for Writers. 
Massachusetts. Open June first. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Journal’st, our 
— $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 
olo. 

CARTOONS DRAWN TO YOUR ORDER, $1.00. Pencil 
“Roughs” 50 cents. Samples free. Art Ross, 111-14 
76th Ave., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Huntington, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 


DOROTHY WOOD 


13309 Lincoln Huntington Woods, Mich. 


@ THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY 


A boom is: getting under way such as the p~blishing in- 
dustry never knew before. The demand for reading matter 
is tremendous. Publishers are making pans for more and 
larger magazines and more novels and non-fiction books than 
ever before, and all this will create a golden opportunity for 
writers ab'e to meet this demand. 


BUT—as always, only the competent writer will get his 
share of this golden stream that will be unloosed. To gain 
your place in the field, you must be sure that you have the 
groundwork of technique, including plotting and plot develop- 
ment. This is easy when it is c.early and simp.y explained, 
instead of being made into an esoteric puzzle by some aca- 
demic pedant. Only really competent, sympathetic, and above 
all, practical help can lead you to your goal. D’Orsay Service 
has tried to give writers this kind of help for some 25 years, 
with the result that clients today are in virtually all the 
magazines, including the best, their books are in the libraries, 
and their plays on the screen. 


Here is a letter received from a client who writes: 


“I enjoyed my work with you very much. I feel I have 
learned a good deal from you. I think my greatest benefit 
is from the way you check on details, and from your minute 
exp_anations on plotting.’”’ (*) 


And here is another letter which came in today’s mail: 

“I’ve just sold another story, thanks to your splendid he'p. 
I've now earned more than the fee I paid you, and I’m not 
halfway through my work with you. Thanks again for your 
encouragement, and your expert guidance.’’ (*) 

(*) Names on request. 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win literary 
success, write for the 44-page booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,’’ which is FREE ON REQUEST. 
It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, 
and contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really want to learn 
the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so 1 ry The 
terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 


D'ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 by 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 


Author ‘“‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Nove's 

to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00): 

Can Sell’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ 
.50), etc 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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NOW ON THE PRESS queen 


The long-awaited new textbook on writing by 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


The Technique of Fiction 


PRACTICAL. This new, 
contains the boiled-down essence of the 
author’s long experience as fiction-writer, edi- 
tor, publisher, critic, and teacher of creative 
writing. Directed toward the writer—beginner 
or professional—who aims to sell his work. In- 
valuable chapters on slanting and marketing. 
Comprehensive analyses of various puip and 
slick-paper types of periodical. The distinc- 
tions between pulp and slick writing will be 
eye-openers for many. 
THOROUGH. The comprehensive nature of 
the book is apparent from the four major 
divisions into which its thirty chapters fall: 


I—Fundamentals. !I—Telling the Story. 
I1l—Methods of Work. 1V—Slanting and Mar- 
keting. Practice Suggestions and exercises 
following each chapter. Complete Index. 


STIMULATING. Crammed with tried and work- 

able suggestions for getting ideas, develop- 
ing them, making-the most of a story’s possi- 
bilities, harnessing the subconscious mind. 
“Tricks of the trade.’’ Things the experienced 
professional takes for granted—but usually 
iearns the hard way. 


up-to-date volume 


Indispensable for Every Writer's Library. 
$2.50 postpaid. 
ASTONISHING PREPUBLICATION OFFER— 
READ CAREFULLY 


Believing that many purchasers, after reading THE 
TECHNIQUE OF FICTION, will wish they could take 
their personal writing problems to Mr. Hawkins, who 
handles all prose manuscripts submitted to the A. 
& J. Criticism Department, an unprecedented offer 
is being made. Advance purchasers will receive, in 
addition to the book, five coupons good for 20 per 
cent discount on criticism service. This discount will 
apply on any manuscript submitted, whether for a 
short-story of minimum $2.50 fee or for a novel 
running to $25 or more. This means that if the 
writer uses his five coupons, the book will cost him 
nothing or even less than nothing. (See schedule of 
regular fees in criticism service advertisement else- 
where.) 

Order today. You need not wait for the book to 
avail yourself of the discount criticism rates. The 
five coupons will be s2nt you immediately as an 
acknowledgment of your order. 


| ( ) | enclose $2.50 (check, money-order, cur- 
rency, stamps) for Prepublication Offer of one 
copy of THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION by Wil- 
lard Hawkins. | understand | will receive im- 
mediately FIVE (5) Coupons good for 20% dis- 
count on criticism service. 
( ) | enclose $4.00 (check, money-order, cur- 
rency, stamps) for EXTRA-SPECIAL Prepublica- 
tion Offer of one copy of THE TECHNIQUE OF 
| FICTION, Five (5) Criticism Service Coupons, and 
THE AUTHOR & 
Renewal Check 
NAME 


| FULL ADDRESS - | 


The Author & Journalist, P.O. Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


One Year's Subscription to 
| wich) —Reoe ( New 


which)—Regular Value $4.50. 


HIT The BIGGEST Writers’ Market 
which needs material 

24 hours a day — 365 days a year. 

NOW YOU CAN LEARN RADIO COMEDY 
WRITING AT HOME 


32 Lessons Covering Every _ 
of the radio comedy field 


“RADIO COMEDY: 
HOW TO WRITE IT” 


TOP COMEDY WRITER 
Critics Agree “The Most Comprehensive 
Comedy Course Ever Written.” 

“A MUST.”“—RADIO DAILY. 
“Monumental job.’“—UNITED PRESS. 
“Anyone who can add 2 and 2 will be able to 
write jokes.”"—ASSOCIATED PRESS. 
“A serious treatise on the technique of provok- 
ing any desired intensity of laughter from a yock 
to a belly. Everything a gag writer needs 
for the understanding and improvement of his 
craft is detailed in these books.’—VARIETY. 
HUNDREDS OF JOKES, SKITS AND VERSES IN 

FOUR HANDSOMELY BOUND VOLUMES 
1. GAG-WRITING 
2. SITUATION COMEDY 
3. COMEDY CHARACTERIZATION 
4. COMEDY CONSTRUCTION 

Each book: $2.85 
All 4 Books . . . . $9.50 Postpaid! 
Send Your Check Now to 


HUMOR BUSINESS PUBLISHING CO. 
104 East 40th Street, New York City 16 


By ART HENLEY 


Order Now! 


See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 
of “The Technique of Fiction’’ and other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. Get a com- 
plete report on plot characterization, style; an 
expert analysis of markets. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to the 
clear, careful, conscientious criticism rendered 
by Mr. Hawkins. Many of these beginners 
have later’ made magazine covers and book 
lists. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If Mr. Hawkins considers your manuscript has 
prospects of sale, with or without revision, his 
detailed personal report will include a list of 
prospective buyers. 

Let Willard Hawkins see some of your work! 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 

(No verse, please) 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 
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